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Do not be imposed upon by 


injurious imitations. 


Pears 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet soap at the 


Paris Exhibition, 1900 


This is the highest award obtainable for anything. 
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Our special importations of 


CLASSICAL FURNITURE 


are now being shown. 
The collection embraces the choicest examples of 


COMMODES, CABINETS, WRITING DESKS and LOUIS 
XIV, XV and XVI GILT FRAMED SUITES, COVERED 
WITH GENUINE AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES, 


Woven in one piece as shown in above illustration. 


LEATHER SCREENS AND UNIQUE PIECES. 


All from authentic sources in Europe, selected by our own 
representative. Correspondence invited. 

















Broadway and Dineteenth St., Dew York City 
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THE HouskE BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1900 











FURNITURE AND LAmMps Frontispiece 
Designe y Miss Loutsz C. ANDERSON. 

Houipay GirtTs MarGarEt EpGewoop 3 
h Nine lilustrations 

Winvows or CoLtorep GLass Pautine KiInG) 9 
th Eight Illustrations 

A TwentietH-Century KitTcHEeNn Joseruine M. McLavuGHuin 15 
Two Jlinstrations 

Rare Biack BASALTES N. Hupson Moore 18 
tth Six Illustrations 

PLant ENEMIES Ipa D. BENNETT 22 

Pianos, AND WHERE TO PLacz THEM J. W. Dow 2% 
h Five lliustrations 

New York Letrer Ouiver COLEMAN 32 
With Four Illustrations 

THe Homes oF THE RANDOLPHS Kate Mason Rowtanp 36 
Nine Illustrations 

CORRESPONDENCE 45 

The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 

House Beautirunt. He particular y desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 

houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 

gardens, furniture, bric-a-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 

societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 

to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 

sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 


drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in th: . ostal Union, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made ry registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on apaticntion. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 

ostage. 

Title pages and indexes for Vol. VII are to be had on application. 

The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies . the first few num- 


bers is limited. Until further 7“ e Wwe can begin with May, 1 
No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Vol. II are out of print; Nos. 4, 5 . Vol. II are to be had at 25¢c each. 


Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are out of print. Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, are out of print. 

The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 

Bound, Vol. VI, $1.00; Vol. VII, $1.50. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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Asbestos Pad 


DINING-TABLES 








The Pad is made of especially 
prepared Asbestos, covered with 
fine cotton-flannel, and is of suf- 
ficient thickness for all purposes. 

No other pad is necessary, its 
use preventing moisture or hot 
dishes from injuring the most high- 
ly polished table. 

It is made to fold, and when 
not in use can be laid away. 

Made for any size table, round 
or square, also in sections for ex- 
tended tables. 

Descriptive circular and prices 
sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY 


6221 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






































CoLBy’s Reliable Furniture. 





Prices to Suit the Times—Quality the Best. 


Furniture that we make, others do not have. 
Furniture that others have, everybody has. 


BUY OF THE MAKER 


«4-008. Euizabern st. JOHN A, COLBY & SONS scc-:0tWanemn av. 
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The Tobey Furniture 


No, 359 
BUNGALOW F 


Holiday Suggestions fron 


This furni 


ture belongs toa s 
stood and in great esteem in | 
a casting off the shackles 
William Morris worked largely; 
It is angular, plain, and sez 
known as the Nancy method. T1 
as its motive, and all the carving 
While form and ornament ha 
sideration. It is believed that tl 
ings, and to that end we have 


ot 
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THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 


No, 399 
‘TOM JONES DRINK STAND 
Weathered Oak Height. 30 inches 
No. K 367 ’ 
WEATHERED OAK BUFFET 
< wide: 23K Inches deep 
xtreme Length, ¢ feet 6 inches 





SPANISH ARM CHA 
‘Weathered Oak 
Spanish Leather 

~—— 


* 


2 vine sada | 
1: Catalogue of the “NEW” FURNITURE 


f design almost unknown in this country, but it is under- 
It isa departure from all established styles, 
t—the only influence being the present. The late 
lines. 
Such ornament as it bears isincut carving after what is 
ncy school has something from nature, a flower or a leaf, 
bold lines, not unlike the impressionist style of painting. 
considered first, color has been given prominent con- 
r scheme of furniture should accord with its surround- 
ia sort of gray-brown “weathered-oak,” which gives a 
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Established 1856 
Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
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The Tobey Forte} 


Weathered Oak 
30 inches high. 30 inch top 


No. 3403 Small sice 
22 inch 


1e high: 24)inch q 


No. 3402 Large Sire 
CHALET cs 


YOKOHAMA PLANT © 
We ered Oak or ak F 


tte T. 





BUNGALOW ARM CHAIR 
Weathered Oak Rush Bottom 


No, 3707 
CHALET SEAT 
Weathered Oak 
Srantsh Leather 


24 inches wide 


BELLWORTH 7 
Weaihered Oak 
X inches high. top. 16 inches 


FACH PIECE OF THIS Ft 
NITURE BEARS TI 
TRADE-MARK 


The Tobey Furniture Company, 





F 4s 


No. 3156 2 43°; inches high & Saat No. 322 
i CHALET BENCH . . CHALET TABOURETTE 
} Weathered Oak 19 inches high; 30 inches ton 4 Osk 
\ . 


_ : ck. hes long 
ch Pasha ee : : 





Holiday Suggestions from Catalogue of the “NEW” FURNITURE 


seasoned appearance to the wood, as though no stain had been used, a “7yro/ean green,” and 
“gun-metal gray,’ unusual stains with silken luster, to which the wax finish gives a beautiful 
dull sheen. The entire collection at present comprises about seventy-five different shapes— 
tables, stools, chairs, rockers, settees, tabourettes, book stands, and writing desks. 

It is but a beginning—the first slight harvest in this new field of furniture. Now that it has 
met with success, nothing will hinder its development. New pieces—pieces hitherto impossi- 
ble to find—are being made, and it will be our constant endeavor to produce a variety of 
furniture that will be thoroughly practical, not too good for daily use, moderate in price, in 
demand by people of culture and taste, and that will help to make life better and truer by its 
perfect sincerity. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE Co. Wabash Ave. SV 8t., CHICAGO 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 














HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 


three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
to numerous correspondents. It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
gether with mention of their specialties. It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. In justice to all 
concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 











ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


CHURCH & JOBSON 
Architects, 1233-35 Marquette Building, Chicago. Telephone 
Central 1747. 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 

Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 

JOHN HULLA 
Architect, 84 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Colonial Residences a 
specialty. 

K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 


Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969. 


PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 


Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chicago. Normand S. 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 
Architects, 1649 to 51 Monadnock Building, Chicago. Modern 
Homes. 
GEORGE F. SCHUBERTH 
Architect, 568 Sheffield Avenue, cor. Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
Telephone Lake View- 120. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 


HENRY W. TOMLINSON 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Harrison-783 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
Landscape Architect and Engineer, 710 Sykes Block, 254-6 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
and Private Grounds. Correspondence solicited. 





DAYTON, OHIO. 
F, M. ANDREWS. 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern homes 
and business blocks. 


ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


W.K.COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘“ The Antique Shop.” 


JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 

ART GLASS 

SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 

son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
CARPET SWEEPERS 

GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 

CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 

CRETE WORK 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


AMERICAN STEEL ROOFING CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 
FIRE PROOFING. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 
CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, t99 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 

roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 

BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 


& G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N séle manufacturers of the celebrated “Taylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
WALL PAPER. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, I99 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 

Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 

JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 

MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 

METAL LATH. 

CANONSBURG IRON & STEEL CO.,, 421 
Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

METAL TILES. 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





inside (no extra charge for monogram). We 


“y, Fancy Linen Marker 
Uy A dainty, artistic wreath with your initial 


TE. 


Nu, vy will send you one with a bottle of fine in- 

delible ink, red or black, at a special intro- 
NS i ductory price of only 25 cents, We want a 
good agent in each town for our fast-selling 
specialties. Write at once to 


LEWIS MFG. CO. Dept E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Avenue and Adams Street 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETC. 


OPEN DAILY, 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Art School open continuously. For information 
apply to N. H. CARPENTER, Sec’y. 
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OVING PICTURE M FILMS 
PYIVSTALANTERNS WA WA NTED D aes aaNet 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. 

















New Style of Design Called 


ART NOUVEAU 


A Treatise on this style of design, 
which attracted so much attention 
at the Paris Exposition, is to be 
found in a new book-entitled 


INTERIEUR 


It has received the patronage of 
leading furniture manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, etc. All 
who are interested in ornamenta- 
tion will find this a most interest- 
ing and valuable work. Price, 
express prepaid, $8.00. 


Furniture of Our Forefathers 


A book on Furniture soon to be published 
complete in eight parts, at $2.00 each. 
Three different editions, at $16.00, $60.00 
and $200.00. Write for prospectus. 


G. BROES VAN DORT, 704, 218 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Elegant Wedding Invitations and 

Announcements; also fine Correspondence 
Stationery, Crests, Monograms, Address Dies, 
Book Marks, Stamping and a send 
for samples to : 


S. D. Childs & Co. 


140 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


imported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
13 East 16th Street, New Yor Embroideries, Gowns, 
Robes, Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet 
Pictures, Wal] Papers, Grass Cloth, Bronzes. 





As many of the back numbers of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THE HousE BEAUTIFUL and “ Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. 








CERAMICS 
Helen M. Topping 


Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 


Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. Suggestions and estimates on application 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Bldg., - CHICAGO 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 











THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW READY 





“It can hardly escape pageants among all classes. It 

The Idle Born will pique the curiosity of those whose manner of life it 
describes, and will give delight to the less fortunate, who 

are never in sympathy with the idle and extravagant. Asa 

literary achievement the book is hopeful, too, as it has the 

By H C Chatfield-Taylor genuine tang of the best days of satire, its polished sarcasm 
° ° suggesting Pope, its dialogue and plot Sheridan. The pic- 

ture drawn of New York society by the authors is convincing 


In collaboration with Reginald De Koven in the extreme. Characters could not talk so naturally, and 
with such absolute ee % _ var “ — and 

1 ts had they not d ife.—Chi i - 

16mo, cloth, $1.25 gorenis iad they not been drawn from life icago Times 





Nd 
This work appeared originally in a California magazine, A Soul In Bronze 


and attracted wide attention. It is the story of an Indian 
who, in education. character, and honor, is capable of filling 
the social position ot a white man. Heis a remarkable char- B 
acter, whose only handicap is that he was rn a red man; 





but this is an unsurmountable difficulty, and f s the basis . 
ofthe story. It is full of interest and charm, some crics Constance Goddard Du Bois 


having gone so far as to compare it with ‘Ran 
16mo, cloth, $1.25 





. * No man now writing has more ability in constructing a 
Lon Live the King vivid, thrilling story of adventure than Mr. Guy Boothby. 
His “‘Dr, Nikola” stories have given him a wide following, 
which this new novel is more than likely to increase. It is 


rumored that he has taken the character of the late Prince 

By Guy Boothby Imperial of France as a basis for his plot. He does not follow 
it to the death, but describes what might have happened if the 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 career of the Prince had not come to an untimely end. Itisa 


theme to stir the blood. 





A capital story of Bohemian life, written in Mr. Shaw's 
most amusing style. There can be no doubt that this author 


ig one of the most brilliant of present-day writers “Love Love Among 
- 
Other books by the same author: the Artists 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 
12mo, cloth, two volumes, $2.50 By George Bernard Shaw 


The Perfect Wagnerite 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
16mo, cloth, $1.25 





The Fortune ofa Day wider ssculanysympatnetc, The site storys 


*‘Well written, with an atmospheric charm and a poetic 


By Grace Ellery touch.”—-Wew Yor Times 
Channing- Stetson ‘There is local color, as wellas Italian superstition, poetry, 


merriment, carelessness and thrift, in these little tales. And 
they have some of the qualities of a gentler, warmer-hearted, 
16mo, $1.25 more sensitive race than ours.”"—Chicago Evening Post. 











To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


cHicaco HERBERT S.STONE & CO. new yvor« 
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What the Secretary of State says about 
BETWEEN THE ANDES AND THE OCEAN 


By Wixuiam Eceroy Curtis, author of “The Yankees of the East.” 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


An account of an interesting journey through South America. It contains valuable information 
concerning the resources of the various countries, and is told in the author’s interesting, nervous style. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 








WASHINGTON. 


Aor. ff, /Foe 
Wr 


cases of Dor 7. ohDeemn 





/ 








TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


, Herbert S. Stone & Company, “coun; Chicago 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW READY 





“A new work of fiction that is a real masterpiece in Eng- 
e lish literature, It is just serious enough, and in the right 
e onsclence spots, bright, amusing, agreeable throughout, a genuinely 
good novel, even as it is a literary work of art in the highest 
f C li form.’’—Boston Times. 

0 ora 1e ‘As to the writing, when it is said that Mr. Moore ven- 
tures six sallies toa page and fails to ring the bell no oftener 
than six times in the book, his sustained Keltic brilliancy is 

By F, Frankfort Moore assured. Sometimes he is cynical, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes kindly, but never dull, never stupid. The book is 
excellent reading after the dav’s work—not Mr. Kipling's: or 


12mo, $1.50 after. dare we venture it ?—‘The Reign of Law.’ ”’—S?. Paul 
ispatch. 





As delightfully fantastic a story as one uld wish: it is Th T f th 
light, bright, romantic, and impossible. It deserves a place e nn 0 e 


beside “March Hares Mr. Viele has too many talents for > 

one man, for he isa distinguished engineer, he paints pic- S 1 M 

eee that are hung in the Salmagundi , and he takes 1 ver oon 
nouses in Brittany and Holland and 7 azine. Hisisa . 
many-colored life, and agay one. His brother, Francis Viele- Tm 

Griffin, is the only Anglo-Saxon who has received the red By He an K. Viele 


ribbon of the Legion of Honor as a writer of French verse. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25 





The Life of This fs the first detailed account of Fitzgerald’s life ever 


written, and it is intended to be a definitive biography. 


Edward Fitzgerald ‘He was that uncommon human being, a good man of 


genius, a right-minded thinker, a sound critic of literature, a 

seam ae writer, a scholarly translator, — pro- 

oundly original poet, and never so much one as when he was 

By John Glyde masquerading as Omar Khayyam.”—WN. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 





With a Portrait Frontispiece. 12mo, $2.00 





e 
Mr. Cooper’s earlier books, ‘‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” The Monk Wins 


and “The Marchioness Against the County ave shown him 

so admirable a teller of racing stories that a new sporting 

novel by him must find favor with the reading public. By Edward H. Cooper 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 





Famous Trials of Accounts of the most interesting trials of our time—The 


Burke & Hare Case, The Queen against Courvoisier, The 
Queen against Madeleine Smith, The Tichborne Case, etc. 


the Century Mr. Atlay has appreciated the romance that liesin these true 


tales and made the most of it. Every one knows that the law 
is the most dramatic of all the professions, and the tales that 
By J B Atlay grow out of its involutions are of life at its deepest. Mr. At- 
F ‘ lay has attempred to bring this out, and his stories are as 
With Many Illustrations. 12mo, $1.75 striking and absorbing as any novel. 





An account of an interesting journey through the coun- 
tries of South America. It contains valuable information 
concerning the resources of the countries, and is told in the B t th A ad 
author’s interesting style. e ween e n es 


“It is packed with information; but this is set forth in a 


way to interest the casual reader as well as thestudent. Mr. and the Ocean 
Curtfs has in a remarkable degree the faculty of hitting upon 
those suggestive and incidental phases of a subject which 


sometimes throw more light upon it than could be gained sila 1 
from any solemn record of facts.” —Chica Record. By William Eleroy Curtis 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, writes: “I have had a os 
a happy hour over it already, and promise myself many Author of ‘‘The Yankees of the East. 
more. , You had a very large parsers. and you seem to have 
covered it very thoroughly. If I could read and remember it Fully Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 
all I should know more about South America than any South y $ 


American I have ever met 











= To be had ofall Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


cHicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. New vorx 
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What the Author of ‘‘When Knighthood was in Flower”’ 
says about 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 
By W. H. Wicxins. 


An important work by the author “The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton.” Sophie Dorothea, Con- 
sort of George I., and her Coesponcence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmark (now first published 
from the Originals). By W. H. WIiLkins, M.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, #7.50 With 


photogravure portraits, and forty other full-page portraits and illustrations. 


CHARLES MAJOR. 
SHELBYVILLE,'NO 


Yts0e Marhst S Stons te, 


Go Flu,  Ohcage 


Licks Cmgrahutat yo 
tPeowthifetleatsin of Ihe - Qua Ancreunh 
Cetera" Tha Bu 902 et Noe: 21g faa 2aleskke 
Ab B hoon Prrake, 40 he L brary Ly 
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Fhe Prevvecec. KU a 2¥ery a ee 
Love, an-8 Sadie An te, eek od 
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nen Mitta Matenl... taut 
.. 90 Crnegh hae Lifuery a 
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Ufo fi a ils patel 

Habe oe 

Ppa Soap abperdh oD heeweneseme™ 

Bc geil dense ihth sack 
O76 7g, a Gh oriley Ore — , Recs Vo Whe 


Coreg, t2 Gece thy ? 
_ yen Lokarle. Mayer 


“Mr. Wilkins is cordially to be congratulated. He has made a valuable contribution toa neglected depart- 
ment of history. He has written a book which is as cing as an historical novel by Dumas, and to the judicious 
reader a good deal more interesting. His picture of life at the Hanoverian Court is graphic and complete; his story 
is romantic, not to sa sensational.” —Lzterature. 

“It is the most human, therefore the most attractive, romance my Baronite has read for many a day.”—Punch. 








PUBLISHED BY 


Herbert S. Stone & Company "Sounr Chicago 
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UX CHIEF, HIGH BEAR 
FROM THE RIGHT PHOTOGRAPH BY F. A. RINEHART 


‘“The Indians of 





To-day,’ by Gzorce Birp GrinnELt 


The Indians of To-day. By 
full-page portraits of the most 
$5.00. Also a special limit 








Grorce Biro Grinnett. With fifty 
amous chiefs, and four pictures in color. 4to, buckram, 
1 edition of one hundred copies on hand-made paper, 
$10.00 net. 


It is generally acknowledged 


Mr. Grinnell is the authority on American Indians. 
For the first time in many years a 


ious attempt is made to deal fairly with the Indian of 
to-day; his past, his present con , and his future chances. The book is illustrated with 
a remarkable series of photographs, taken by Mr. F. A. Rinehart during the Congress of 
Indians at the Omaha Exposition. 








Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


CHICAGO HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY NEWYORK 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW READY. 





A tale for young people; the story of a brave, chivalrous ° 
Indian lad, chosen by the Great Spirit to deliver his people A Child of the Sun 
from a terrible curse. It is full of poetry and color and 
me om ping =. wens Leye and children hp works over 
will read the book with the keenest interest. e illustra- 
tions consist of sixteen oil paintings reproduced in colors; By Charles Eugene Banks 
they = ig | > his es dally ise, ta bis erence and 
quarrels, in the fight with the Crooke ne, where ever 
muscle is strained to overcome the Dwarf, in the woods wit Hibustpated pap sg = rs +- -_4 
his bow and arrows, and in the council where he protects the procuces 4 — 7 8 +} a we, 
white child. The pictures are extraordinary, and will bea cloth, an ‘ti Ts Be -@e~ aiti 2 
delight not only to children, but the manliness of the hero ju .~ on. econ arge @ 0 
and his growing strength will interest grown-ups. nearly ready. 





° “Tells the story of some enchanting babies, which ever 
Little Lords Semen will want to hear about.”—Home Advocate, Philadel- 
phia. 


of Creation “One might cull any amount of clever, humorous and 


pathetic bits out of the book. There are hosts of things that 
are better than clever or humorous—but they touch the under 


side of living; and this is essentially for the sunny and happy 
By H. A. Keays side of existence—which is, after all, about as good as the 
best.”—Minneapolis Times. 
16mo, $1.25 





** Here is a good novel, at once strong and sound.... 
Notable among the fiction of the day.”—Academy. 


‘* The story is one which we, at least, could not put aside 
until finished.” —S?. James’ Gazette. 


“‘ Holds one’s interest as one reads. . . . The pleasure of The Engrafted Rose 


this cleverly devised tale is doubled by the cleverness of its 
telling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The author of ‘A Superfluous Woman’ writes the kind By Emma Brooke 


of story whose mission is to entertain, and not necessarily to 
instruct or edify.”—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“It lives by virtue of Rosamunda and Ethelinda, a pair 12mo, $1.50 
so charming that one is sorry they must be dissevered. The 
style of Miss Brooke—she really possesses style—is good. It 
is not wasteful, it is not exuberant; it is attractive, and it well 
clothes her narrative.”—Editorial, Springfield Republican. 





“fit was the pungent humor of Mr. Ade’s first ‘Fables’ 

° that caused them to be widely read, it was the shrewd obser- 

a es 1n ang vation of human nature that gave them more than transient 
interest and caused them to be remembered and talked about. 

The modern and ighly metaphorical argot in which they 

(60th Thousand) were written was after all only part of the attraction: the real 
strength of the ‘ Fables’ lay in the truth with which they hit 

and off certain foibles or certain well-known types. No reader is 

likely to begin one of the fables without finishing it on the 

spot, and he who reads one is morally certain to read all of 


M F bl them.”—Chicago Record. 
ore a es “The favorable impression which Ade made with his first 
collection of ‘Fables in Slang’ is confirmed and strengthened 
with this second and wittier volume. Mr. Ade is fortunate in 
By George Ade having a unique field, and_one which is admirably suited to 
his own peculiar humor. In fact, the book is crammed with 
good things, and you had best not buy and read it if you do 


$1.00 Each not want to laugh heartily and healthily.’"—New Orleans 
Picayune. 





“To turn away from romance is sometimes a tonic, and Nude Souls 


any one y= ng so —— — as Peg med ped is 

an author who, to say the least of it, must be reckoned with.” + ; ; 

—London Daily Telegraph. By Benjamin Swift 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 




















To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


coicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vorx 
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More Famous Homes of Great Britain 


MALAN 
, Lady 
yuntess 
Malan. 


$7.50. 


And Their Stories. Edited by A. H 
Among the writers are Lord Sack, 
Glamis, Lady Ernestine Edgcumb 
of Pembroke, Lady Savile, and A 


With nearly 200 illustrations. Royal 8vo 
Full morocco, extra, net, $15.00 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 1 
“The illustrations make an unusually urgent 

give a general idea of those famous houses which 


Historic Towns of the South- 
ern States. 
llustrations, Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: Baltimore—Annapolis—Frederick— 
Washington — Richmond — Williamsburg — Wil- 
mington, N.C.—Charleston—Louisville—Savannah 

Beck Augustine — Mobile — Montgomery — Little 

Rock New Orleans — Vicksburg — Knoxville 
Nashville. 


With 175i 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Historic Towns of New 
England. 


With 166 illustrations. 


Historic Towns of the Middle 
States. 


Ovo, giltt 


8vo, gilt t 53.50. 


With 160 illustrations. 





HOMES DESCRIBED 
Cotehele Longleat ae mary f 
_—, Levens Hall Rufford Abbey 
Glam Mount Edgcumbe Naworth Castle 








Blickling Hall Wilton House Compton Wynyates 





Famous Homes of Great Britain and Their Stories. 


il for precedence. 
scussed in the book.” —WN. 





200 illustrations. 


$7 | morocco, net, $15.00. 


They are without exception the best ever published to 
. Tribune. 


Twelve Great Actors 


Two 


Twelve Great Actresses | ¥°"* 


3y EDWARD RosBINs, author of “Echoes cf the 


Playhouse,” etc. 2 to- 
gether, 23 photogravure and 20 other illus- 
trations. Sold separately, each, $2.50; 2 vols. 


ina box, per set, $5.00. 


vols., containing, 


Tue Actors ARE: David Garrick, John Philip 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin 
Forrest, Charles Macready, Charles J. Matthews, 
Edwin Booth, Charles A. Fechter, William E. Burton, 
Edward A. Sothern, Lester Wallack. 


Tue ACTRESSES ARE: Anne Bracegirdle, Anne Old- 
field, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Siddons, 
Dora Jordon, Perdita Robinson, Fanny Kemble, 
Rachel, Charlotte Cushman, Adelaide Neilson, Ristori. 


The Rossettis: Dante Gabriel and Christina 


By 


ELISABETH LUTHER Cary, author of 
Homes.” With 27 illustrations 
top, $3.75. 

Following her volumes on Tenny: 

Rossettis. The material at her comn 

the greatest interest to lovers of pos 


lis so 


Four 
Vols. 


Literary Hearthstones. 


Studies of the Home Life of Certair 
and Thinkers. By MARION HARLAND. Fully 
illustrated. 16mo, price per yolum S1.co, 
Also put up in sets of two vols. Per set, $3.00. 


Writers 


III. John Knox 
IV. William Co 


I. Hannah More. 
II. Charlotte Bronte 


Two 
Vols 


Love Letters. 


By MyrRTLE REED. 16mo, gilt tops, ea 
The 2 vols.in full flexible crimso 
in box, per set, $5.00 


I. Love Letters of a:'Musician. 
II. Later Love Letters of a Musician 


“Browning, 
photogravure 





Poet and Man,” “Tennyson and His 
‘and other illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt 


and Browning, Miss Cary has prepared a study of the 
rich and varied that her volume will be found of 
and of art. 


A Christmas Carol Vols. 


By CHARLES DickKENs. An entirely new edi- 
tion of these two famous Christmas stories. 
The set contains 24 full-page photogravures 
and numerous other illustrations, from origi- 
nal designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
2 vols., 8vo, each, $2.00. 


The Cricket on the mene oe 


As A COMPANION Set: 


Rip Van Winkle Fe 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Vols. 


3y WASHINGTON IRVING. The set contains 15 
‘full-page photogravures and numerous other 
illustrations, from original designs by Fred- 
erick Simpson Coburn. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt 
tops, each, $1.75. Per set, $3.50. 


Send for our lllustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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A GROUP OF HISTORICAL NOVELS 


PUBLISHED THIS YEAR BY 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 








The King’s Deputy 


By H. A. HINKSON. 12m0, $1.25. 


This is a very spirited and dashing 
story of life at the Vice-Regal Court in 
Dublin toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. 


“The book is vigorous, Irish, and full of 
go.” —The Atheneum, London. 


“The plot is clearly 





The Cobbler of Nimes 


By Mary Imtay TayLor, author of “On 
the Red Staircase,” ‘An Imperial Lover,” 
“A Yankee Volunteer,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
A tale of the Huguenots’ struggle for 

religious liberty in France during the 

reign of Louis XIV. 


“Romantic and interesting though the former 
novels of Mary Imlay 





drawn and well bal- 
anced, while the char- 


Taylor have _ been, 


she has surpassed all 


acters have substan- 
tial value as types of 
the people who con- 
stituted an Irish court 
of a century ago.”— 
Home Journal, New 
York. 





The 
Dread 
and Fear 
of Kings. 


Uncanonized 


By MarGaReEt Horton Potrer 
I2mo, $1.50. 

“One of the most powerful romances that 
has ever appeared over the name of an 
American writer.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A distinct and decided success.”—Phila- 
delphia American. 

“One who opens the book will not close 
it before it is finished, except with reluc- 
tance.”—S?, Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“Miss Potter has written a remarkably 
strong story, one character of which is suffi- 
cient to make an author famous,”—T7he 
Living Church. 

“Manifests a seriousness of intellectual 
purpose which is rare in this age of shallow 
and rapid writing.”—Richard Henry Stod- 


previous efforts in her 
delineation of the 
character of the mis- 
shapen but great- 
souled cobbler of 
Nimes.’’— Chicago 
Times-Herald. 





The 
Chevalier 
de St. 
Denis 


By J. BRECKEN- 





dard in New York Mail and Express, 





By ALice ILGEN- 





RIDGE ELLIS. 
12mo, $1.25. A thrilling tale of Roman 
life during the reign of Tiberius. 


“For stirring adventures and romantic love 
scenes one need go no farther. Mr, Ellis has 
written a book that will be eagerly read by all 
who like a stirring and well-told story,.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

“Full of adventure, striking contrasts, and 
thrilling situations.”— Christian Register, 
Boston. 





FRITZ JONES, au- 
thor of “Beatrice of Bayou Téche.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


The hero of this historical novel was a noted 
character in the early history of Louisiana, 
and this strong and spirited story has an unu- 
sual variety of romantic scenes and adventures, 
the earlier career of the hero being spent amid 
the most important events of the Old World, 
and his later in the pioneer movements of 
the new. 




















For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., - - CHICAGO 
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For Cozy Corners and Dens 


We particularly call your attention to the 

rarely beautiful and exclusive India and 

Fava Prints, for Dens, Cozy Corners, 

Chamber Draperies, etc. These are all 

new arrivals, and shown now for the first 
ime this season. 


In our large and carefully selected stock are rich Wall 
Papers, Burlaps, Buckrams, Tapestries and 
Drapery Stuffs Generally 


We make special designs for the decoration 
and drapery of entire houses, and will be 
pleased to send one of our representatives 
with a full line of our decorative stuffs, 
to make suggestions and competent to quote 
estimates. 


John L. Nelson & Bro. Co. 


47 Jackson Boulevard, 
Between State and Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 











ALABASTRO CASTS 


50c and upwards, prepaid. 


° 
A Christmas Cozy Corner. 

These Papier Maché Decorations make unique X-mas gifts 

for fitting up cozy corners, dens, oriental rooms, libraries, 

ete. Being extremely light in weight, they can be held in 

place with a small tack. They do not break or chip 

off like iron or plaster, and are practically lestructible. 


06. is 32x80 inches, finish ant 
Armor or bright iron, by ree prep ' a, $5.0 00 Send for Illustrated Catalogue: of Beautiful Ala- 
852, 853, 85. and 8 6 are life size baster 
Cvtental Hpats am Cobets, WONGES CIE O85, Ge on ANCIENT AND MODERN BUSTS, STATUES, 
ar ness semaner,coetaniien oigay BAS-RELIEFS, AND MEDALLIO 
Send for “‘Artistic Decorations”, a boo showinz oa 
SS eS nee a REXFORD, BELLAMY & CO. 


National Papier Mache Works, 393 EB Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. |55 Dearborn Street, - - - - CHICAGO 
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“‘Ghe Antique Shop | 











UR. HOLIDAY STOCK is now at its best. 
The assortment includes novelties in * 
Tobin Bronze, Kaiserzinn, Bavarian 
Pewter, Swedish Block Tin, Etc. * ™% 
Odd Jewelry: Rings, Brooches, Seals, 
Stick Pins, Etc., some of which are rare antiques. 
Sheffield Plate: Both the antique and modern; 
every desirable article of this ware can be found 
here. 
Sterling Silver: Colonial Candlesticks and 
numbers of other serviceable articles. 
Novelties in Pottery, Lamps, Old Copper and 
Brass articles. 





Colonial Furniture, Antique (2 Modern 





At no shop in the West is such an assortment 
to be found. 


Our Booklet, “THINGS COLONIAL” 
tells about our well-built 
Furniture. 











W. K.Cowan (@, Co™2” 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Avenue 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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PICKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 











Burlington 














PH AHE comfortable and interesting way of going there from Chicago or 
T St. Louis is by way of Denver, the Rio Grande Railways and Salt 
Lake City, for the reason that aside from the numerous points of 

interest passed and the grandeur of the Colorado mountain scenery, which is 
unequaled in this country or Europe, the route through Colorado is singularly 
free from storms, landslides and cloudbursts. We run a luxurious sleeping 
car of the modern pattern through from Chicago to the coast by this way. 


ANOTHER THING. Our once-a-week personally conducted excur- 
sions go the same way from Chicago and St. Louis, Wednesdays. These 
parties travel in Pullman tourist cars, which are very comfortable, exquisitely 
clean and less expensive than the standard Pullman sleeper. 





re send you maps, time ticket rates; and if you like, enclose stx cents in postage 
t on California 2 beautiful work, of literary excellence and profusely illus- 
"e have another be ully illustrated book about Colorado. It will be sent for an 

d stx cents 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


S Christmas comes round the old 
A question of ‘‘what to give’’ 

again faces us. This might be 

answered with another query, 
‘‘What’s the use?’’ Alas, in much holi- 
day-giving there is little reason, less 
logic, and no use. 
But this is not a 
Christmas preach- 
ment. 

To the Yuletide 
gift-maker many 
interesting exhi- 
bitions and sales 
are now open. In 
the Field building 
the Krayle com- 
pany is showing 
some very ingen- 
ious articles. In 
hand-wrought 
and applied 
leather Mrs. Ame- 
lia Hyde Center 
contributes sev- 
eral exceedingly. 
good things. 
Leather-work has 
made great strides 
in the past year, 
and in the hands 
of an artist-crafts- 
man the field is a 
wide one. The 
trouble with much 
of the work in 
this medium is 
that people with 
little knowledge 
of drawing and no conception of design 
undertake it. The result is that most 
of the leather articles in the shops, like 
most of the burnt woodwork, is hope- 


LEATHER BAG, MOUNTED IN COPPER 
Designed by Miss Reade 


lessly bad. These crude attempts are a 
twofold evil—they discourage the buyer 
and nearly exterminate the art. Such 
efforts as Mrs. Center’s and Miss 
Anderson’s show the possibilities of 
leather, and it is this leaven that in 
time will leaven 
the whole lump. 
Mrs. Center’s 
work is mainly 
conventionalized, 
and her magazine 
covers are effec- 
tive Christmas 
gifts. Mrs. 
Jacques has a 
jolly thing in 
leather for chil- 
dren. It isa big 
book bound in 
brown, with a 
brown bear on 
the cover and 
brown lettering. 
Inside is the Lin- 
eoln Park alpha- 
bet that appeared 
during the sum- 
mer in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
Each page has a 
woodcut and the 
initial is cleverly 
illuminated in 
red and gold. 
Mrs. Jacques 
works in many 
lines. On the 
walls of the 
Krayle room, above a fine settle designed 
by Miss Burgess,. and beneath Miss 
Reade’s plate-rack, are several of her 
etchings. One depicts a gnarled Japa- 
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nese plant in a quaint jar, and is a deco- 
rative bit. Mrs. Krycher is represented 
by some effective monotypes and Miss 
Bracken by several beautiful bas-reliefs 
—among them studies of Tolstoi and of 
Paderewski. Her charming ‘‘Japanese 
Mother’ is displayed here— both in 
plaster and in bronze. Here also may 
be found the graceful water-nymph 
modeled by the late Emil Wuertz. In 
view of the manner of his death a sad 
significance clings to this little laugh- 
ing sprite which was his last work. 

Mr. Henning Ryden exhibits bas- 
reliefs, crests, and monograms. The 


A Brass CANDLESTICK 
Designed by Mr. Jarvie 





erests are drawn with great spirit, yet 
with a careful regard to the rigid rules of 
heraldry. 

Miss Burgess has recently designed 
some beautiful redwood chairs, simple 
in line and with a slight decoration in 
fire-etching in subdued colors. A desk 
designed by this versatile woman has 
earvings by Miss Bracken and copper 
handles by Miss Reade. 

Turning from big things to smaller 
ones, Miss Reade has lately executed 
many attractive articles with Kris 
Kringle distinetly in mind—belt-clasps 
in copper, mountings for bags in that 
metal, pins of silver set with uncut tur- 
quoises, and a most interesting brooch 
with an ‘unpolished Mexican opal. 
Miss Reade’s work shows the designer’s 
touch, and the smallest object of her 
handicraft is strong in line and execu- 
tion. She has chosen a passage from 
Thomas & Kempis, less known than 
Channing’s ‘‘Symphony,’’ and conse- 
quently less hackneyed, lettered it by 
hand on Japan vellum, illuminated it with 
a conventionalized border in yellows, 
greens, and golden browns, and framed 
it with a narrow band of brown passe- 
partout. She has bound the ‘‘Hollow 
Land,’’ by William Morris, lately pub- 
lished by Mosher, in covers of brown 
ooze, and made for it a marker of leather 
and copper. Books, after all, are the 
gifts of gifts. Mr. Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour’s carefully designed and hand- 
lettered volumes make approprite gifts, 
and ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’’ which 
appears this year, has both beauty 
and distinction. Lettered by hand and 
printed on hand-made paper, these vol- 
umes have caught a bit of the charm 
that belongs to an earlier age, when men 
worked for the joy of doing. 

In early December, the Arts and 
Crafts Society holds its annual exhi- 
bition in Miss Waite’s studio in the 
Woman’s Temple. From the host of 
good things seen in the studios of the 
members, the showing promises to be 
an unusually strong one. Miss Louise 
Anderson has fashioned a corner desk 
that is almost as fascinating as a corner 
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cupboard. It is 
of weathered 
oak, extremely 
simple in eon- 
struction, and 
consists of a 
triangular 
shelf, a tri- 
angular seat, 
and several 
small shelves, 
behind quaint 
little doors. 
She attributes 
her inspiration 
to the furni- 
ture of the old 
Spanish mis- 
sions, but it is 
nevertheless a 
very original 
piece of work. 
In her artistic 
house in Rush 
Street it stands 
firmly in the 
corner, tempo- 
rarily holding 
some of her 
copper bowls. : 
Near it is a big’ 
oak table, frank 
in every line,«, 
and by its side 1s a sturdy broad backed 
oak chair. There is a fine lamp on the 
table, tall and graceful in shape, with 
a unique shade in copper. Another 
lamp has a samovar for a base, a very 
good one be it said, and a shade of 
brass-wire cloth. A fruit-dish of carved 
black walnut, low in design, with a 
border of leaves and great copper 
handles, is among her new ventures. 
Narrow shelves or racks of wood for 
photographs are clever devices, ‘‘pic- 
ture-ledges,’’ Miss Anderson calls them. 
She has a nursery cupboard with low 
shelves for toys, with gay Walter Crane 
pictures fastened back of the small 
glass doors, and a rabbit screen for 
small people that is a positive delight. 
It is a low three-leaved affair, with a 
frieze of the jolliest rabbits, and below 


A KRAYLE CORNER. 


HAuLL-SEAT BY Miss BRACKEN, CUPBOARD 


BY Mrs. KRYcHER, CHAIR BY MISS BURGESS 


are spaces for nursery artists to draw 


or paste pictures. St. Nicholas in mak- 
ing notes of the Cranford doll-houses 
should add this screen, and if possible 
the cupboard. The corner desk and the 
carved fruit-dish will be on exhibition 
in Miss Waite’s room, but many of the 
other articles must be sought in Miss 
Anderson’s home. 

Mrs. Wynne has been doing wonder- 
ful things in leather this winter. Her 
belts with buckles of copper or enamel 
are revelations in color. There is a 
touch of genius about everything Mrs. 
Wynne does—whether she writes of old 
china and corner cupboards, or forges 
a silver porringer, or transfers the 
colors of a butterfly’s wing to a bit of 
enamel. Her work is individual, ‘and 
is a reflection of her personality. It is 
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to be regretted that her ‘happy 
thoughts’’ in leather and copper have 
been promised to a Buffalo exhibit, and 
consequently will not be seen here at 
present. 

Of the many contributions to the Arts 
and Crafts it is only possible to speak 
briefly. Mrs. Taylor sends a beautiful 
chest with a strong simple design in 
Indian-pipes, and Mrs. Klapp some of 
her lovely and inimitable jewels. Mr. 
Bulger is represented by several delight- 
ful bits of pottery, and Mr. Jarvie by 
two admirable lanterns. 

Some of Mr. Jarvie’s candlesticks, 
recently seen in his workshop, are 
extremely interesting. There are sev- 
eral in brass, tall and slender in design, 
that have the iridescent qualities of 
Tiffany glass. Another is in plain 
brass, and still another is a successful 
experiment in pewter. 

In decorated china the exhibition has 
a number of well-executed pieces. This 
branch of ceramic art has made great 
progress in the past half-dozen years. 
Designs are more conventionalized and 


Desk DESIGNED BY Miss BURGESS, WITH 
CopPER MOUNTINGS BY Miss READE 


SILVER BELT, SET WITH AMETHYSTS 
Designed by Miss Reade 


color schemes more judiciously handled 
than of yore. Chinese influence is 
noted in much of the work, but Chinese 
motives have not been slavishly fol- 
lowed. 

Miss Helen Halsey is working busily 
in pyrogravure, making boxes and 
picture-frames and all sorts of Christ- 
masy things. Mrs. R. M. McCreery, 
Miss Jeanne Stewart, and Miss Leonide 
C. Laveron are now showing many 
dainty pieces of china in their studios. 

In Mrs. Sheridan’s rooms are fine bits 
of brass and copper, pieces of Chinese 

pottery and rare embroideries. In 
the Venetian building, Miss Neale 
has some old French candlesticks 
and a number of alluring objects 
from the Exposition. Little figures 
in green bronze, full of grace and 
spirit, seem at first glance only for 
ornament, albeit fascinating at that. 
They are in reality seals for a 
writing-desk, and are particularly 
recommended to the Christmas gift- 
maker who is searching for some- 
thing new. Miss Neale has a shelf 
of Mexican pottery and a dozen 
or more gayly decorated Brittany 
plates. 

To many people a piece of old 
china appeals as no modern plate 
or pitcher can, no matter how rich 
the color or elaborate the design. 
To these, Chicago never had so 
much to offer as this winter—never 
such attractive old china, such fine 
pewter, such glittering copper and 
brass. In the shop of the Virginia 
Antique Furniture Company is a set 
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of copper luster that is calculated to 
haunt the dreams of a lover of old 
china. There are four pieces, teapot, 
hot-water pot, sugar-bowl, and creamer. 
The luster is very dark and has a 
quaint decoration in green and dull 
pink. Copper luster pitchers are often 
unearthed, but teapots of luster, even in 
the old days, were uncommon, and this 
charming little set is most unusual. 
Among the host of attractions in this 
shop are several pieces of black Wedg- 
wood, Delft bowls in rare design, a set 
of old Berlin, and a quantity of beauti- 
ful plates and platters. 

In Cowan’s big showrooms many 
preparations for the holidays have been 
made. In addition to the antiques, 
there are a number of interesting lamps, 
the shades chosen with a careful con- 
sideration of the color and motive of 
the base. The green Sedji pottery may 
be found here in a variety of shapes, and 
also a few pieces of that older Japanese 
ware—Kutani, brilliant in decoration 
and fine in design. 

Across State Street bridge, in the 
midst of a whirl of traffic, is a veritable 


curiosity-shop, full of old-time things 
that seem very remote from the roar 


and din outside. On tables and shelves 
and hidden away in drawers are more 
old curios than could be recorded in a 
day. Mr. Burghoeffer is a kindly soul, 
with the true collector’s instincts, and 
will show you all his treasures, without 
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A JARVIE CANDLESTICK IN PEWTER 


a thought of parting with one. It isa 
good place to loiter in 
during the holidays, for 
one never knows what 
the old cabinets and 
portfolios may disclose, 
and thus a touch of 
mystery is added to the 
pursuit. 

Coming to the more 
conventional, many of 
the big shops now have 
‘‘antique departments ”’ 
—alas, that anything so 
adorable as antiques 
should be relegated to a 
department. Marshall 
Field & Co. make a par- 
ticularly strong show- 
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ing in old’, blue Delft and _ historical 
Staffordshire, and have besides quan- 
tities of pewter and copper. Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. have many reproduc- 
tions of old brass, and much that is good 
in Benares and other eastern metals. 
For those who like the individuality that 
accompanies small enterprises, there are 
those quaint shops, the Copper Kettle 
on Michigan Avenue, and the Iron Lan- 
tern in the Field building. 

There is a wealth of material to choose 
from this Christmas, and if one’s friends 
have well-established hobbies  gift- 
making becomes delightfully simple. 

The collector who has thirty-seven 
candlesticks is made even more happy 
by receiving the thirty-eighth, and one 
who has developed the basket fad can 
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never have too many baskets. The 
woman who frankly confesses that she 
adores snuff-boxes and dotes on teapots 
need cause her acquaintances no per- 
plexity when the holidays come. No 
piece of silver from Tiffany will please 
the autograph hunter half so much as 
a signature he does not possess, and no 
jewel will arouse the enthusiasm of 
a lover of old books as will some musty 
volume that has long been coveted. 

The difficulty lies in finding the ‘‘right 
thing’ for the people who have no 
gentle manias, no fads, no hobbies. 
Alas, there are many such — well-ordered 
minds, with no special madness. To 
these we must make conventional pres- 
ents and spend much thought in the 
purchase thereof. But whether the gift 
be great or small, old or new, the 
bestowing must be a joy, not a burden, 
otherwise the Christmas spirit is absent 
and both the giving and the receiving 
are meaningless. 

MARGARET EDGEWOOD. 
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T is a fact as remarkable as true, 
| that at the present day the making 
of colored-glass windows which are 
worthy of being compared with 
those of the best period of the art is 
confined almost entirely to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. One fancies that the conti- 
nental nations, with their great wealth 
of traditions and the work of old masters 
for constant guidance and inspiration, 
must lead the world in all matters of 
esthetics, but this is in no wise the 
ease, for all over Europe one is struck 
by the amazing contrast between the 
windows of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, or even of much later dates, 
and the modern creations, which are of 
the same stupid and conventional type 
as those which our second and third 
class decorating firms put up here. 
This unfortunate condition is fully 
realized’ and acknowl- 
edged in France, and 


with the generosity and 
broad judgment that has 


made Paris the world’s 
art center, the French 
artists have shown the 
most flattering apprecia- 
tion of the work being 
done in England and the 
United States. For 
though these two schools 
of glass-workers are 
working on distinctly in- 
dividual and quite differ- 
ent lines, an impartial 
mind must consider the 
achievements of both as 
being of a very high 
order. To Mr. John La 
Farge and Sir Edwin 
Burne-Jones, each pre- 
eminent in his own coun- 
try, the nineteenth cen- 
tury owes the proof that 
colored glass did not die 
out as a fine art with the 
inspiration of Gothic 
architecture. 


COLORED GLASS 


It must be clearly understood that 
glass isa peculiar medium, to be used 
for certain ends; it was never intended 
to imitate oil-painting or any kind of 
painting; the artist uses a palette of 
colors in glass instead of pigments, and 
if he understands his craft, will appreci- 
ate its limitations, possibilities, and 
beauties, and confine himself to its 
legitimate boundaries. The origin of 
such windows arose from the enormous 
open spaces in the cathedrals, which led 
to the common definition of a Gothic 
building as a stone roof supported by 
walls of glass; the glare from large 
white transparencies would have been 
intolerable, even had it been possible 
to make larger panes for the purpose; 
but at that time the knowledge of 
chemistry and mechanics was so limited 
that only small pieces could be manu- 


LIBRARY WINDOW MADE BY THE TIFFANY COMPANY 
Designed by F. S. Church 
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factured. Since there was 
then no division between 
the arts and crafts, and 
the person who drew a 
design had also to make 
the materials for carrying 
it out, the artists reveled 
in the beautiful colors that 
rewarded their simple ex- 
periments. In France and 
Italy; where there is so 
much sunlight, rich, dark 
hues were placed side by 
side, with only here and 
there a streak of light, 
while in England, where 
the atmosphere is much 
grayer, a large proportion 
of white and silver was 
mingled with the color. 
One of the rules of 
good architecture is, that 
if a building purports tu 
be made of marble or 
stone it shall really be of 
that substance, and not 
of stucco, plaster, and 
other cheap things that 
will soon crumble and fall 
to pieces, a proven sham 
and fraud instead of the 
enduring material which 
it resembled. And this 
rule applies quite as rig- 
orously to our subject. 
There is no art which 
been more degraded, 
where every cheap de- 
vice to save expense and 
procure meretricious 
effects has been resorted 
», and all kinds of tech- 
| trickery discovered 
over bad drawing and 
oor color, with the re- 
that in a few years 
stains and painting 
applied so ignorantly 
have peeled from the sur- 
faces that they were in- 
nded to cover, while 
tones have vanished, or 
erude colors gradually 
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WINDOW IN CHI PstI FRATERNITY HALL, AMHERST COLLEGE 


Designed by Maitland Armstrong 


eaten through the thin glaze that made 
them passably agreeable. 

Any number of windows made on 
such lines have not been able to weather 
fifty years, while the lights that William 
of Arezzo set in the church of Santa 
Croce at Florence have been for five 
centuries a glorious ornament which 
time has only rendered more beautiful, 
and the cathedral at Chartres still glows 
with the rich colors streaming through 
the clearstory windows which were put 


in place in the twelfth century. This 
brings us to a careful‘ definition of the 
way in which this old glass was made, 
and to the disentangling of the terms of 
the art, which, owing to the common 
use of stained glass, to designate all 
colored windows, have fallen into the 
utmost confusion. 

Even people who pride themselves 
upon some knowledge of esthetics, 
speak of stained, painted, and colored 
glass as being the same thing, whereas 
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the words define three 
separate technical pro- 
cesses. The foundation 
of all is the colored 
ylass. 

In this the coloring 
matter is mixed with the 
other necessary sub- 
stances in the melting- 
pot, and is incorporate 
in the very body of the 
sheet when it is rolled 
out toeool. This is tech- 
nieally called pot metal, 
and will be so designated 
during the remainder 
of this paper. 

When enamels are 
fused to the surface of 
this pot metal, it is 
painted glass. The heads 
and hands in a window 
are usually painted and 
fired several times before 
a finished result is ob- 
tained. s 

When a stain is ap- 
plied, and by a great 
degree of heat pene- 
trates the pot metal, 
changing its color or 
tone, it is stained glass. 

Pot metal was the only 
material which the orig- 
inal window-makers 
knew anything about; 
their chemicals were 
few, and their drawing 
feeble and archaic, but 
they worked with the 
fervor of purely artistic 
souls, bent on the* high- 
est expression in their 
power, for the love of 
art and the glory of God. 

When, during the 
Renaissance, the paint- 
ers devoted themselves 
entirely to working in 
oil and fresco, glass- 
making fell to inferiors ; 
and it is sad to trace 
the degeneration that 
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PANEL IN PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Designed by the Tiffany Company 


followed, until the power of drawing 
a fine design or making proper glass 
was quite extinct. 

The Oxford movement in the early 
part of the century brought about a 
greater interest in church-decorating in 
England, undoubtedly preserving much 
that was old, but scarcely making any 
improvements in the new; moreover, the 
misdirected revivals of glassmaking 
made in Germany at the time ushered in 


a period of the worst taste that has ever 
prevailed. This German influence was, 
most unfortunately, a popular one, and 
the civilized world was burdened with 
its manufactured memorial windows, 
costly examples of which are plentiful 
even in this country. 

But better things were in store™ in 
England. Burne-Jones and other dis- 
tinguished artists turned public attention 
to the art, with the desire of exalting it 
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WINDOW IN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
NEW YORK 
Designed by Frederic Crowninshield 


to its former position. In the revival 
that followed there was nothing revo- 
lutionary, but the most charming quali- 
ties traditional in English glass were 


retained. As had always been the cus-. 


tom, a great deal of painted and stained 
glass was used, and attention was given 
to delicacy of detail, to the careful 
patterning of rich garments, to the 
liberal use of silver and white panes, 
and to a tasteful but by no means a grand 
system of color. A most subtle, exqui- 
site charm is breathed from the sweet- 
faced, graceful figures in many of these 
new windows; the lights at Christ 
Chureh, Oxford, by Burne-Jones, for 
instance, are worthy of ranking with 
the best achievements of any period. 
English glass is somewhat too pallid in 
color to be entirely successful in our 
brilliant atmosphere, but there is a fine 
example of Burne-Jones’s style in the 
‘Building of the Temple’’ at Trinity 
Church, Boston, and of Henry Holiday’s 
in the churches of the Incarnation, New 
York City, Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
and the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 
One of the latter’s most important com- 
positions is in Grace Church, Utica, New 
York. 

With us glassmaking is not yet a 
generation old. About thirty years ago 
Mr. John La Farge and Mr. Louis 
Tiffany, after studying both new and 
old windows abroad, returned home to 
experiment on their own account. It 
was their ambition to reproduce the 
gem-like colors of the old masters’ pot 
metal, and to their success in this they 
added the discovery of a formula for 
making opalescent glass, which has 
opened a vast field of beauty to our 
decorators. 

The famous windows in Cambridge 
and Boston, Massachusetts, which were 
Mr. La Farge’s first completed work, 
still stand, in our judgment, as achieve- 
ments of the highest order, which 
sprang suddenly into existence through 
the power of the artist’s genius, and 
made the school of glassmaking in this 
country full-grown at its birth. 

Any American with the right feeling of 
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patriotism must be proud of the honor 
in which Mr. La Farge is held abroad as 
well as at home. I know of no repu- 
tation so high, unless it is that of Mr. 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, by whom, of 
course, it is as justly merited. 

Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has not only 
designed many windows of distinction, 
but by the establishment of a great 
decorating firm has done the greatest 
service toward educating popular taste 
and upholding truly artistic standards. 
His continual experiments have added 
all kinds of rich colors and textures to 
the glass palette now in use. Of the 
splendid pieces of decoration which 
have grown under his direction, the 
Tiffany Chapel is perhaps the most 
famous. This superb interior is quite 
worthy to rank with many a medieval 
monument. Mr. Maitland Armstrong 
and Mr. Frederic Crowninshield are two 
of our most distinguished artists in 
stained glass, devoting their talents 
entirely to the work, while many of our 
figure painters, Mr. Will H. Low, Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, Mr. Edward Simmons, 


etc., have occasionally furnished designs 
which have added to the richness of the 
art. 

The American school of glassmaking, 
then, must be judged as a return to the 
original methods of those who first 
created the subject, enriching the ‘‘pot 
metal’’ ‘of the ancients by the experi- 
ments of modern chemistry. It uses 
leading to follow the drawing and 
natural lines—never in an arbitrary 
manner—and considers painting and 
staining as resources to be used as 
sparingly as possible, and in a legiti- 
mate way that will make them of endur- 
ing value. Moreover, it will not 
counsel the division of artist and arti- 
san, but insists that the glass for a 
design shall be selected either by the 
designer himself, or some one trained in 
the matter, and never left to workmen. 
As by such simple, natural rules the 
best work of the world has ever been 
done, it is not too much to claim for our 
glass a future as progressive as the past 
thirty years have been fruitful. 

PAULINE KING. 





A TWENTIETH-CENTURY KITCHEN 


UR attention is so constantly 
called at present to the colonial 


period in literature, art, and 

home decoration, that there is 
no doubt but we are prepared to appreci- 
ate the true worth of the most salient 
points of excellence of that period. But 
with the twentieth . century comes 
another period, and the importance of 
its innovations is not easily measured. 
We have not come to the end of invent- 
ive ingenuity, and there are certain 
practical demands which should be 
answered. America is eminently a 
country of homes, beautiful in exterior 
architectural design, rich in varied 
woods and artistic finish, or plain and 
cozy, as the dweller therein determines. 
But even the best of these houses rarely 
contains one essential of comfort— 


a model kitchen. More often in this 
portion of the house than in any other, 
tidiness and misery are synonymous 
terms. Yet there is no need of this; 
and recently a practical housewife has 
demonstrated the feasibility of a stove- 
less kitchen. A cooking apparatus 
affording conveniences for every kind 
of cooking is recessed into the side-wall 
of the kitchen, and the arrangements 
are made more convenient and complete 
than those usually presented by a range. 
The chimney is left open for about six 
feet ubove the floor, and covered with 
white enamel brick, the floor being also 
laid with it for a space about two and 
a half feet in front of the chimney. At 
just a little more than the height of an 
ordinary stove is a marble slab, about 
five feet long and a yard wide. This 
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slab is sunk into the chimney, extending 
into the room about sixteen inches. On 
the slab are four gas burners which may 
be unscrewed, and each one of which is 
eovered with a movable metal rack. 

In the chimney, at a height to which 


dishes used in cooking could be easily 


lifted, are three brass doors. These 
open and show two ovens of the ordi- 
nary size, 16 by 22 inches, and a warm- 
ing-oven a little more than half the size. 
The burners for these are a little below 
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them, hidden from sight except just 
where a little mica slide opens so that 


they may be lighted. The heat for 
the warming-oven comes from a ver- 
tical broiler which is built in just be- 
low it. 








Quite a distance higher there is an 
opening in the chimney covered by a 
grating, through which all the fumes of 
the cooking are drawn off. All the 
metal work about this apparatus, with 
the exception of the doors, which are of 
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brass, is iron finished with aluminum 
paint, which is appropriate with the 
white brick and marble, and is kept 
clean just as easily. 

It can readily be imagined that this 
arrangement for cooking is much more 
sightly than even the neatest of gas- 
ranges, while its conveniences and the 
greater ease in working it affords need 
scarcely be described. The amount of 
baékache that is saved the cook by hav- 
ing the ovens placed so that no stooping 
is necessary is almost incalculable. 
Being bricked in as they are, it takes 
just about half the time to heat these 
ovens that is required for an ordinary 
stove; and the two ovens make it pos- 
sible to do just twice as much cooking at 
the same time, while the work necessary 
for cleanliness is just about none at all, 
compared with polishing a rang 

By means of very complete and con- 
venient pantries, in which of the 
most disagreeable part of the kitchen 
work is. done, things are arranged so 
that the kitchen is left ratively 
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“XO the collector who looking 
about for something odd, very 
difficult to obtain, but always 
beautiful, we would recommend 

the acquisition of a few choice specimens 
of black basaltes. 

There is one point about 
which makes it valuable for tl 
it has never been copied or re] 
so when you find a piece you 
quite sure it is genuine, and 
tured about 1770. For some years prior 
to that date, and for some years later, 
when that most interesting and enter- 
prising man, Josiah Wedgwood, wished 
to take out patents in 1769 for several 
processes which he had invented, he 
eould not include black basalt The 
process of making ‘‘black had 
been known to potters for some years, 
but it was Wedgwood and of his 


is ware 
novice, 
roduced; 
may be 
ianufae- 





free as a servant’s dining-room and 
sitting-room. With no stove to dis- 
figure it, and all need for having it 
littered with dishes and pots and pans 
removed, the room becomes a _ very 
attractive one, especially with the simple 
but comfortable furnishings provided. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the model closed when not in use, and 
the interior of one of the baking-ovens, 
the warming, or smaller, oven, and the 
vertical broiler, with two of the burners 
removed for cleaning purposes. [Illu- 
minating gas is the fuel employed in 
this instance. The cost of such a cook- 
ing apparatus is not so great as might 
be imagined, and it can be constructed 
in such a way that it would not cost 
more than an ordinary range. No 
patents will be taken out, and the house- 
wives of the future should apply these 
principles to their homes. This stove 
has been in use for some time, tested 
fully in baking, roasting, stewing, and 
broiling, and found perfect. 

JOSEPHINE M. MCLAUGHLIN. 


BLACK BASALTES 


contemporaries who brought the manu- 
facture to its superlative point, Wedg- 
wood who named it and crated these 
objects of use and beauty which we have 
before us. 

There was a great ‘‘rage’’ for these 


ornamental goods. The demand from 
Holland was surprisingly large, and 
curiously enough, two of the pieces 
shown were found only a few years since 
in different cities of that interesting 
country. 

In connection with the black basaltes, 
Mr. Wedgwood endeavored to distance 
competitors by bronzing or painting in 
encausties; and though vases and statu- 
ettes became popular treated in this 
manner, they never had the vogue that 
the black basaltes enjoyed, whether 
plain or polished. In truth, it is in these 
same black basaltes that some of Wedg- 





wood’s tri- 
umphs are 
perpetuated, 
although to 
the casual ob- 
server the 
blue-and- 
white ware is 
always asso- 
ciated with 
the great pot- 
ter’s name. 
So quickly 
did this ware 
gain favor 
that the de- 
mand was 
fairly greater 
than could be 
supplied. All 
the skilled 
workmen were employed on vases, stat- 
uettes, busts, medallions, and intaglios, 
while the less skilful hands turned out 
tea-sets, lamps, tripods, and jugs in 
endless variety. They struggled to take 
advantage of a rising market, in a man- 
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ner not very different from those em- 
ployed by tradesmen one hundred years 
later. 

The largest figure-pieces were about 
twenty to twenty-five inches high. Small- 
er groups were modeled by special artists, 
and the vases were also designed with 
particular care, and were objects of great 
beauty and elegance. You will not often 
find a vase outside of some collection, or 
the cabinet of some museum, but to the 
real china hunter the chance is half the 
pleasure of the chase, and one bit unex- 
pectedly snapped up a cause of years of 
gratification. 

All the pieces shown, except the 
smaller teapot, were made by Wedg- 
wood, and are so marked. 

That teapot was made by Mayer, 
Turner & Birch, at about the same 
period, 1770, and its duplicate may be 
seen in the British Museum, where it is 
shown as a flawless example of black 
basaltes. This piece was picked up in 
London, for a small price, by one of the 
brotherhood who was rummaging 


. through a junk-shop for ‘‘finds,’”’ after 


the fashion of his kind. It will repay 
the closest serutinv. The severe classic 
outline, the straight nose, and graceful 
handle, are all pleasing to the eye. The 
base is surrounded by a simple band, 





and above this are groups, two on each 
side, of fanciful subjects. Cupid and 
a lion and cupids and goats are the two 
seen in our illustrations, and the rich 
black lusterless body must have shown 
to great advantage on a snowy cloth, 
amid silver or shining pewter. 

The first three pieces comprise a tea- 
set. On the bowl and jug are similar 
groups. Each piece has on it a figure 
with sad aspect hanging a wreath on 
a funeral urn. The band surrounding 
the base is different in all three pieces, 
and designed by its simplicity to con- 
trast with the elegance of the groups 
above it. 


A TEAPOT 
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On the shape of the body of the jug 
we come upon a well-known foible of 
Wedgwood’s. He always used the egg- 
shape for an outline when possible for 
his vases as well as his household 
pieces. To our own mind the teapot of 
this set is the choicest piece we have 
seen. It is larger than the usual run 
of specimens, chaste in shape, and most 
lovely in its groups. The.side shown 
has a classic group, maidens represent- 
ing History and Fame crowning the 
bust of Cicero with a laurel wreath. 
The other side is ornamented with a 
group of vestal virgins standing about 
an altar and preparing to sacrifice a 

lamb. The figure on 
the top is a woman 
veiled and seated, 
with her hands rest- 
ing on her knees. 
A scrollwork — sur- 
rounds the base of 
the top. The quaint 
device of attaching 
the top to the handle 
by a chain might 
well be emulated to- 
day, when choice 
cups and saucers 
are in constant peril 
from the untimely 
fall of the tops of 
chocolate- pots as 
well as teapots. 

It is hardly just 
to pass from the 
subject of basaltes 
and their classical 
ornamentation with- 
out reference to the 
name of Flaxman, 
who contributed so 
largely to Wedg- 
wood’s success. It 
is to his hand and 
skill that we owe 
the beauty of the 
designs which are 
so characteristic of 
Wedgwood ware. 

Cupids, gods, and 
goddesses, Greek 
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and Roman and mythological heroes, 
noble and pure in outline, were the prod- 
uct of his pencil, as well as the most 
lovely groups of children engaged in all 
their pretty sports. He also drew and 
modeled portraits which were made in 
basaltes or cameos, and for many years 
worked steadily, and for what seems 
remarkably small prices, for the Wedg- 
wood potteries. 

It was Flaxman’s designs which 
rendered so popular the tablets of 
basaltes which were set in furniture 
or inserted in chimneypieces. The first 
tablets produced were found to be en- 
tirely too small for effective use for 
this purpose, but after much experi- 
menting on Wedgwood’s part, he found 
he could increase the size of the tab- 
lets. The largest one he succeeded in 
making was but twenty-three inches by 
nine inches in size. The apotheosis 
of Homer, with friezes of Apollo and 
the nine muses formed one of their 
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most celebrated sets for a chimney- 
piece. 

The earlier pieces made were in very 
high relief, but as skill increased the 
relief was lowered, still maintaining the 
high artistic elegance and delicacy for 
which these wares were so noted. 

And now we come to the last two sub- 
jects of our sketch, representing the 
highest point in the manufacture of 
basaltes. These are the beautiful 
medallions drawn and modeled by the 
gifted Flaxman and cast by Wedgwood. 
These two shown, Edward I. and 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, are two of a 
set of twelve, six with the names incised 
and six without. They are set in silver, 
a plain but effective mount, the white 
contrasting well with the dull black of 
the basaltes. 

These twelve were secured from an 
antiquarian in London who well knew 
their value, and the history of their 
acquisition would fill a small volume. 
He parted with them one by one, as with 
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the apple of his eye. He was approached 
in roundabout and devious ways, and 
by divers people, till at last the whole 
number was drawn away from him. 
The miserly spirit of the London holder 
has descended to their present owner 
with the medallions, and he tells over 
his treasures, which took so many years 








to secure, with as tender a touch as 
Wedgwood himself when the first suc- 
cessful product of his skill was laid in 
his hand. 

These medallions are about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years old, and it is 
usually only possible to pick up an odd 
one here or there. 

Mr. Wedgwood’s personal character 
was such, and his art and manufactures 
were so advanced for the time in which 
he lived, that his choicest productions 
were appreciated only by the few. No 
one was more assiduous in promoting 
his suecess than Sir William Hamilton, 
husband of the beautiful but notorious 
Lady Hamilton. Queen Charlotte and 
the Empress of Russia were both liberal 
patrons, and their portraits were made 
in basaltes by the grateful Wedgwood. 
This manufacture entirely ceased before 
1800. It is a more beautiful and artistic 
memorial to its perfector than even his 
copies of the celebrated Portland vase, 
for it is a monument to his skill, perse- 
verance, and originality. 

N. HUDSON MOORE. 
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subject 
of plant enemies it would seem 
natural to call attention to the prin- 
first, until one 
is the 
passes 


|: writing an article on tl 


cipal offenders 
begins to inquire which really 
principal offender. Then, as on: 
in review harrowing experiences with 
green lice and black, red spider and 
gray, wire-worms, scale, etc., each tale 
more disastrous than the other, one is 
driven to the conclusion that the chief 
sinner is the one that is most in evidence; 
the name is only one part, the other nine 
parts ‘‘pure cussedness.’’ 

One of the most common pest 
ing all classes of plants whic! 
pots, is the small white worms 
infest the soil. These are the larve of 
a tiny grayish black fly that will be 
found hovering around the soil in the 
pots. Its presence is a sure indication 


, attack- 
erow in 
that 


of the presence of worms, or the eggs 
that will quickly develop into worms. 
The remedy is, fortunately, very simple, 
and consists in saturating the soil in 
the pots with fresh lime-water. It is 
well, however, to turn the ball of earth 
out of the pot by placing the left hand 
on top of the soil, reversing the pot, and 
giving it a sharp tap on the edge of the 
table or shelf, when the ball of earth 
will separate from the pot, and may be 
readily examined. Frequently the 
worms, if of any size, will be found 
lying in their furrows, and may be 
removed. Especially is this the case 
with earth-worms. Another evidence 
of worms in the soil is little heaps of 
dust on the surface, if white worms; 
of little pellets of mud on the surface 
or in the saucers, if earth-worms. 

To prepare the lime-water, pour two 
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gallons of water over a lump of fresh 
unslacked lime as large as a ecoffee-cup. 
Allow it to stand until dissolved, and 
strain off the clear water to use. In 
using, it is necessary to stand the pots 
in their saucers, or several together in 
a tray or pan, and apply the water till 
it runs freely from the pot. Be sure 
that every particle of the soil is 
thoroughly saturated. If a dry spot is 
left anywhere the worms will take 
refuge therein, and your labor has been 
in vain. 

Notice any little spots of earth that 
remain dry after the water is applied. 
It is in such places that the worms are 
at home. Roll them out with a bit of 
stick or pencil. See that the water 
saturates it. Look, also, after little air- 
holes where the water bubbles up as the 
soil fills. ‘There are apt to be runways 
in that direction. 

Pour the water back from the saucers 
into the pots several times, watching as 
it subsides for the worms to appear on 
the surface, when they must be removed. 
Some will appear at the first application, 
but not all. In the ease of earth-worms, 
they may not appear until the next day. 

Any plant, by the way, that will 
stand having its roots submerged in 
water for a few hours can be rid of 
earth-worms by the use of clear water 
alone, as they simply drown, and the 
chemical action of the lime is unneces- 
S 


ary. 

If the work has been done thoroughly, 
one treatment will be sufficient, and if 
the flies do not return, no further trouble 


may be experienced for months. Un- 
fortunately, we can not guard against 
the little fly that lays the egg that does 
the mischief. She comes from a tiny 
chrysalis that we pack into the pots 
with the potting soil. The old well- 
rotted manure, so full of plant food, is 
also, unfortunately, full of the chrysa- 
lis of this little pest. Heating the soil 
is a remedy, but I always feel that it 
destroys, in a measure, the vitality of 
the soil, so do not recommend it. If it 
is done, however, placing the earth in a 
pan on top of the stove and covering so 


that it may steam is less injurious to the 
soil and more fatal to what we wish to 
destroy. 

Another and more troublesome enemy 
of certain plants is the green louse. 
Cinnerarias, carnations, cupheas, roses, 
hibiseus, ete., are plants particularly 
affected by this pest. 

On the cinnerarias lice are particu- 
larly destructive, from their habit of 
inhabiting the underside of the leaf, 
where great damage may be done before 
they are detected. Like the red spider, 
they do not eat the leaf, but suck its 
juices till, the life exhausted, it falls 
limp and lifeless on its stem. 

The remedy, in one form or another, 
is tobacco. This is quite successfully 
applied as a tea by steeping a handful 
of stems in water and using the tea to 
spray the upper and under side of the 
leaves. Care must be taken not to use 
it too strong or it will injure the foli- 
age. The application may need repeat- 
ing several times before one is entirely 
free of the pest. Fumigating the plants 
with tobacco-smoke is another excellent 
remedy. In this case, a handful of 
tobacco should be placed on coals under 
the plants—not near enough for the 
heat to injure them—and the plants 
covered to retain the smoke. Another 
method is to apply fine tobacco-dust on 
the plants when wet. This, though 
unsightly, is less likely to injure the 
foliage than the other methods. 

Many recommend the placing of 
tobacco-stems on the ground under the 
plants, claiming it prevents their appear- 
ance. I have sometimes driven them 
away when first appearing by placing 
the green leaves under them, but never 
with the dried stems. On the other 
hand, I have found them a _ prolific 
source of white worms—pots protected 
in this way being fairly alive with 
white plump worms that I should have 
been vastly proud of had I been raising 
worms. 

A pail of tobacco tea set aside to steep 
and forgotten was found to be swarming 
with the little flies laying their eggs in 
the half-rotten tobacco. 
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It is always a good plan, when pos- 
sible, to lay a paper over the earth in 
the pot, and with a soft brush remove 
all the lice that can be reached and burn 
them. Then apply the tobacco. 

The red spider is the most persistent 
and annoying pest known to the florist. 
So minute is it and so rapidly does it 
increase that the mischief is done before 
one realizes that it has begun. The red 
spider is more easily detected than its 
congener, the gray, as it is found princi- 
pally on the upper side of the leaf, 
while the gray—an infinitesimal object— 
inhabits the under side, spinning an 
almost imperceptible web. Both are 
particularly destructive to heliotrope, 
lautanas, bouvardias, roses, salvias, 
etc., and the only remedy is a moist 
atmosphere, but this is more a prevent- 
ive than a remedial agent, as no amount 
of ‘moisture will clear a plant thoroughly 
infested with red spiders. 

My own remedy for plants found to 
be infested with red spiders at the 
beginning or middle of winter is to 
pull them up and burn them. Throw 
out the earth and scald the pot before 
other plants are injured. 

When the trouble, however, appears 
late in winter and the approach of warm 
weather offers a prospect of soon getting 
the plant into the healthier outdoor 
atmosphere where it may battle more 
successfully against its foes, if the 
plant is a valuable or rare one, and can 
be isolated from other plants, it may be 
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7 HEN we consider how very 
common an article of furni- 
ture the piano has come to be 


in the United States, it is 
remarkable how little thought is ex- 
pended upon that best place for it which 
will make the most of its tone, its 
appearance, and its availability 
This indifference to the offices of an 
ever-willing spiritual adviser like the 
piano would argue that the element of 


a plant can be replaced for a few cents, 
it seems a mistake in judgment to spend 
more than its value in time and strength, 
to say nothing of vexation of spirit, to 
try to save it. In growing flowers, as 
well as in all other enterprises, it is well 
to know when one has had enough. 
One method that will occasionally kill 
the spider—and sometimes the plant— 
is to dip the plant, top down, into hot 
suds, as hot as the hands can bear. I 
have had excellent results from this treat- 
ment with geraniums that were nearly 
dead, the revivifying effect of the hot 
bath being wonderful, and it is worth 
while to give it a trial before committing 
the plants to the flames. 

Perhaps the best advice that can be 
given on this subject is to exercise 
extreme caution in purchasing plants; 
to purchase of reliable dealers only; 
to examine carefully before purchasing 
plants of local dealers, and refuse to take 
any plants having any trace of insects. 
Plants received from distant florists, if 
found infected with any form of ver- 
min, should be immediately returned, 
and their value requested in clean plants 
or the money. On several occasions 
plants from a local florist have cost me 
dear because their unsuspected pests 
spread to my healthy plants; so that it 
is now a rule to quarantine all newly 
purchased house-plants until a clean 
bill of health is proven. 

IDA D. BENNETT. 
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barbarism is still imperfectly elimi- 
nated from modern society, and that 
really the piano is no more necessary 
to it than the trivial bit of bric-d-brac 
that is picked up when one has ‘‘money 
to burn.’’ As an instrument to make 
sufficient noise to overcome a _ too 
oppressive stillness in the house, or to 
supply that agreeable rhythm and pulsa- 
tion without which we cannot dance 
the two-step, or to lend vim and ‘‘go’’ 
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to a general chorus of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ or to give to children 
the rudiments of music that every one is 
supposed to receive, the piano has ster- 
ling qualities which are not to be denied ; 
but as for comparing it to fresh air and 
sunshine—to things to eat and things to 





wear—why, very many of our friends 
and acquaintances will exclaim, in all 
sincerity, ‘‘How ridiculous!’’ For 
them the piano ranks, as a means of 
diversion, upon a parallel with games 
of chance, gymnasium exercise, and 
lectures on astronomy. Even professed 
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patrons of music, and piano music in 
particular, who attend the public recit- 
als, and pretend to enjoy them whether 
they do or no (I fancy they do not), will 
buy an expensive upright piano, stand 
it flat against the wall, upon an oriental 
rug with a deep pile, away from the 
light and ventilation, in that senseless 
middle room without windows which 
ignorant contractors plan for educated 
people in a New York house; stand one 
of those hateful anomalies known as the 
piano-lamp beside it, to switch on the 
current of a dazzling electric bulb of 
sixteen candle-power so you may see 
what they wish to show you, and then 
ask, in perfect good faith, for you to 
tell them what you think of tone. 
Had they put the piano in dark 
pantry they use for storing preserves, 
or, in fact, entombed it in the central 
chamber of the family burial-vault, 
they could not have succeeded better in 
impoverishing all the tone ever 


possessed, which may not have been 
great at any time, for the upri 
is the 
Perhaps its manufacturers have 
destroyed much of the tone 


ht piano 
least addicted to tone of any. 
ilready 
would 
have possessed by overloading the case 
with cumbersome ornament, such as 
pilasters, panels, and cornices in wood, 
so disguised by dark stain and varnish 
that ip might be a composition of coral 
from the Bahamas or plaster of paris, 
for all you know. 

This is the instrument that the 
makers tell us is a ‘‘cabinet grand.”’ 
But we would rather express other- 
wise, and ¢call it a ‘‘grand cabinet,’’ jolly 
big bookcase, or folding bedstead, for 
its amplification already exceeds the 
dimensions of the stock Romanesque 
sideboard which is fearfully overladen 
with dropsical decoration reflected again 
in its shameless beveled-edge mirrors. 
I can assure you that if you were to 
attach a dumb clavier to the exterior 
wall of your dwelling, and sit down in 
the courtyard for practice, jy would 
receive quite as much musical inspiration 
as this mammoth ‘‘eabinet grand’’ could 
induce under the usual circumstances. 


_ - — 





Besides, in all probability, you would 
have much better architecture to gaze 
upon, and the side of your house would 
give back exactly as faithful echoes of 
your voice. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the ‘‘cabinet grand piano’’ 
outrages every principle of art. 

The legitimate purpose of the upright 
piano is to economize space; it is there- 
fore made to stand upon end like a harp, 
and should be protected by the least 
amount of case that is compatible with 
strength and durability. It should have 
the simplest of lines, practically no orna- 
ment, candelabra alone excepted. See 
illustration. It should not stand much 
higher than four feet from the floor, 
nor exceed a greater length than four 
feet and eight inches (seven octaves), 
nearly all of which has been accom- 
plished in some special designs certain 
progressive makers have, at last, ex- 
ploited. In this economy of space, the 
real domain of the upright piano, it has 
a charm of its own, and becomes a thing 
of beauty and of sentiment. While the 
tone may be insufficient for a large 
salon or music-room, it will be found 
quite full enough for ordinary-chambers, 
so long as due regard is paid to those 
considerations of position of which I am 
about to speak. 

If you have the room for a grand 
piano, of course that is the kind to own. 
I do not mean a ‘‘semi-grand,’’ a ‘‘demi- 
grand,’’ nor a ‘‘baby-grand,’’ but a full- 
fledged one, with its gracefully narrowed 
end to accommodate the long bass 
strings. That is the kind. All others 
are poor substitutes, hopelessly ugly in 
their lines, and you had much better 
have an ‘‘upright.’’ A modern concert 
grand piano usually will not offend the 
tout ensemble of any drawing-room, but 
if you ean afford it, by all means have 
a specially designed case, as most manu- 
facturers, I regret to say, are a long way 
behind modern architectural thought, 
and all their eases are too heavy and 
cumbersome. The grand piano that is 
described in the story of ‘‘Gilberte’’ 
would suit us exactly. I will borrow 
from the text: 
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“But the feature of the room that better say harpsichord—for that is what 
demanded the attention of the visitor it was—only a perfected modern, glori- 
above all others was the grand piano, fied harpsichord in a case of white ma- 
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hogany after a real antique, with spindle- 
shaped legs, cross-bar, and—everything. 
. . . Gilberte seated herself upon the 
long bench—it was like an organ-seat— 
and surveyed the keyboard, . played 
the three chords leading to the close of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, and 
stopped. ‘What lovely tones are in this 
old-fashioned piano!’ she exclaimed.”’ 
See illustration. 

The square piano, unless has a 
specially designed case, is entirely out 
of the question. It is a perfect terror 
in its habitual uncompromising bulk. 
The tone may be good enough, but that 
alone will not satisfy all our other 


artistic senses, which must have a treat 
occasionally. It is the least desirable 
of the three common forms of the 
piano, and can only be recommended 
for certain reasons and effects. Some 
rooms, being specially designed for a 
square piano, will never look so well‘if 
furnished with either a ‘‘grand’’ or an 
‘“‘upright.”’ And there is something 
fetching about the drawers for music, 
the inlaid brasswork and marquetry of 
an example & la Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity 
Fair,’’ which is supposed to have accom- 
panied the sentimental ballads of boys 
and girls when this poor old ‘‘century 
was in its teens.’’ See illustration. 
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The name of a maker that the piano 
bears does not signify much tc the true 
musician or lover of music. This 
would seem an astounding assertion 
when we are accustomed to hear that 
so and so, with unlimited means, has 
purchased a ‘“‘Steinway’”’ or ‘‘Chicker- 
ing’’; as if that settled the question of 
merit, but it does not. There is a kind 
of personality about a piano. Some- 
times an instrument of humble antece- 
dents will be worth to the musician 
very much more than a high-priced one 
from a standard maker. The latter 
may be better made, it may outlast 
another, it may stand the racket of 
people who play forte one hundred and 
one per cent of the time. Children may 
whack it without serious injury, but 
that does not imply a sympathetic 
piano; in fact, it would oftener imply 
a regular Jim Corbett piano. Note the 
instruments that are usually found in 
public music-halls. Nothing that 


demands very much expression could 
be played upon them, and only because 
they have been so ill treated by civilized 
barbarians. A piano, like a person, 
always responds to the kind of treat- 
ment it receives. Still, beyond all this 
there is a timbre in the tone of one 
instrument that we shall look for in 
vain in a hundred others, like the 
abnormal speed of certain boats where 
the designers themselves cannot fathom 
the mystery. I should invite contro- 
versy to say it was all ‘“‘luck,’’ but I 
believe it. 

All pianos should stand out by them- 
selves in a room, clear of everything 
but the floor, which should be level and 
bare of covering at the points of contact. 
This theory necessitates a finished back 
for every instrument so placed. The 
ease design of a grand piano is always 
carried out entirely around it, and cer- 
tain conscientious manufacturers have 
followed the same rule in respect to the 
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square piano. 


Very many, however, 


have simply blank backs, which are not 
very beautiful for display in the draw- 
ing-room. And when it comes to the 
upright form, no attention whatever, so 
far as I know, has been paid to the 
appearance of the rear elevation. As 
an initial suggestion looking to the 1m- 
provement of the backs of upright pianos, 
the author respectfully submits a fourth 
picture. Again, pianos should have as 
much convenient light and ventilation 
as the human being requires in the 
living-room to be truly happy. The 
east and west exposures are better than 
the north and south, because the angle 
of light is constantly changing from 
east to west, with great benefit to the 
mind of a performer. The west posi- 
ion, i. @6., near a west window, is the 
most ideal of all. The shadows of sun- 
set and twilight are exquisitely roman- 
tic, and one’s progress in music 
greatly facilitated and the enjoyment 
heightened by the animated chiaro- 
oscuro that is so often falling about the 
keyboard, which should always stand 
at an angle to the rays of the departing 
sun. The piano shown in THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL for July, page 445, is admi- 
rably placed. But then, the room and 
piano were both specially considered in 
planning the house, hence no wonder. 
When it is impossible for a piano to 
stand clear of the wall, by reason of 
searcity of room-space, then 
little of it to remain in contact 
be. By reason of an archway 
ing two rooms, the upright piar 
in the fifth picture was afford 
more breathing-space than it could other- 
wise have enjoyed, which grateful cir- 
cumstance, assisted by a west window, 
has insured it a life of usefulness and 
contentment. But whatever you do, give 
to the keyboard a side light, and near 
the light. Sacrifice anything that; 
and never use a piano-lamp, as it is 
called. Piano-lamps are bad for the 
head and bad for the eyes, more 
than that, they are ugly parvenus, with- 
out decent or history, and 
cannot other than a pernicious 
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effect upon one’s musical education. 
Do not use a tripod stool, either. Have 
your cabinetmaker furnish a substantial 
wooden bench forty-two inches long, at 
the proper height which you may decide 
for yourself, and tilted slightly toward 
the keyboard. This seat will answer for 
duets as well, and it may have a back 
if you like, that a performer may rest 
oceasionally. You may have a mat or 
small rug for the feet, if preferred, and 
as many candelabra about as you please, 
but no chandeliers or glare. 

Think of the monstrous exhibitions 
of the music-halls! A conventional stage- 
setting — rather the worse for wear — 
absolute emptiness barring a grand piano 
with the lid removed, a chair, and a 
single performer facing several thou- 
sand auditors. Under such conditions 
(because it pays, I suppose) a_ pro- 
fessional pianist, of more or less musical 
temperament and prodigious technique, 
essavs to render, perhaps, the B fiat 
minor scherzo of Chopin. Can you 
think of anything more incongruous? 
Chopin, who had to be acquainted with 
his listeners in order to play well, and 
who could not play at all if his extreme 
sensibility informed him of the presence 
of an insincere or uncharitable nature 
in one of the audience; and this, we 
are told, happened several times, to the 
great confusion of the management. Of 
course, under the circumstances I have 
detailed we do not hear Chopin. We see 
the framework —the technique (if we sit 
to the left of the house), we hear the time, 
the rubato, the characteristic accents of 
the melody; but we do not hear Chopin. 
Yet society brings its mercenary hands 
together in applause, and discusses the 
author from such an artificial standpoint 
that you would never think of his once 
being the most ingenuous and charitable 
of mortals who ever lived to be imposed 
upon by an old ‘‘gusher’’ of the Tran- 
sitional school, like George Sand, who 
was as much overrated in her day as 
Chopin was underrated in his. But 
posterity judges the righteous judgment, 
and while George Sand’s light has 
waned until there is scarcely any efful- 
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gence left, Chopin’s has barely more 
than begun a course of universal illumi- 
nation. It is impossible to estimate 
how much of its present popularity the 
piano owes to his genius, which exploited 
a latent power in the instrument for 
producing effects that was not dreamed 
of before his time. Chopin has be- 
queathed to us an auxiliary means of 
intercommunication which is quite indis- 
pensable to the development of taste 
and refinement. 

In Pleyd’s warerooms, in Paris, there 
is cherished to this day one of their 
instruments which was used by Frederic 
Chopin for a number of years. You 
may obtain permission to see it by per- 
sonal application to the firm. I shall 
never forget my own visit, the agitation 
I felt as I passed through the various 
outer rooms until I stood before this 
enspiritualized piano that had served 
le grand artiste, as the Pleyd people 
called Chopin. The attendant laid back 


NEW 


CORRESPONDENT writing from 
New Orleans, in reference to the 


comparisons made last month 

between the prices for old fur- 
niture in that city and New York, sends 
me two photographs. One of these is 
of a very dignified and well-proportioned 
mahogany sofa, for which he paid ten 
dollars, and the other of a beautiful little 
piece costing only three dollars. The 
latter is also of mahogany, of the most 
carefully selected grain, and having 
earved legs. It was originally a wash- 
stand, the kind in which the parapher- 
nalia is in the inside of the chest, entirely 
hidden when the cover is down. My 
friend had this all taken out, and uses 
the piece now as a clothespress. It is 
strange, by the way, that this type of 
washstand is not revived for the benefit 
of ‘‘flat-dwellers.’’ With a folding-bed 
and a— what shall we term it—a magic 
washstand, one might pretend to exten- 
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the lid to show me the tiny brass plate 
with the inseription. I hurriedly read 
the list of works that it said Chopin had’ 
composed with this piano’s assistance, 
but I was so excited at the time that 
I cannot remember what they were,’ 
only that the marche funébre was one of 
them. The attendant nodded assent to 
my request in broken French for per- 
mission to touch the keys. There was 
the moment of hesitation lest the keys: 
themselves would resent the impious’ 
presumption of analien. Buta wonder- 
ful delight it was to hear the very 
strings vibrate for me in the solemn 
chords of that now celebrated march, 
something as I fancied they had that 
first time for the master. They are 
thin and frail strings now, nothing so 
full of tone and vigorous as those to be 
found in our own pianos; but they had 
a subtle quality and charm about them 
that shall not leave the remembrance of 
a poor but faithful disciple. 
J. W. DOW. 
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sive apartments while blessed with but 
one room, and still defy detection. 

My remarks about the prevailing prices 
referred to those asked by the recog- 
nized dealers. It is, of course, obvious 
that the pieces above mentioned were 
not bought of a dealer, but rather of 
some needy individual who knew not 
their value. This I happen to know is 
the fact, and further, that their condition 
at the time of purchase was such that 
only a keen eye could have spied out 
the hidden beauty. 

The same is the case everywhere. 
Here in New York there are still bar- 
gains to be found in out-of-the-way 
second-hand stores, and in forgotten 
villages on the outskirts. A fine chest 
of drawers of the old-fashioned maple 
veneer for four dollars; a solid mahog- 
any table with drop leaves and four 
earved legs for seven and a half, and 
a thirty-six-inch square veneered table 
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on a center pedestal for 
three dollars, are some 
of the fruits of such 
ventures into almost un- 
known lands, in what is 
now Greater New York. 
But it is not such success- 
ful scouting expeditions, 
with results little less 
than highway robbery, 
which can establish a 
scale of prices for a city, 
and I still maintain that 
a stranger who is search- 
ing for the much-desired 
mahogany piece will fare 
better and have a far 
greater range of choice 
on Fourth Avenue than 
on Royal or Chartress 
streets. Still, if one have a true artistic 
soul and a collector’s spirit, not infiu- 
enced by sordid motives, one may 
rather be sandbagged on the quaint old 
half-Spanish, half-French thoroughfare, 
with the dim light streaming through 
the cobwebs on the wrought-iron win- 
dow-guards, than to be buncoed in 
broad daylight on the wide avenue, 


with the clang of New York ringing in 


one’s ears. It is a pleasure to look 
about on one’s household goods and to 
say to admiring visitors, ‘“This I picked 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WASHSTAND 


An OLD NEw ORLEANS SOFA 


up in Salem, that in a dingy old shop on 
Chartress Street, New Orleans, and that 
piece came from Baltimore.’’ It sounds 
so much better than to have to acknowl- 
edge that it came from Fourth Avenue. 
But we must pay for the vanities and 
pomps of life. 


Horse-hair furniture! What depths 
of scorn can be concentrated in those 
two words, and what retrospective 
visions they conjure up of dismal, damp 
rooms, be-shuttered and be-shaded until 
the sun might never even peep in! 
The mantelpiece is black marble, the 
table-tops are white marble. There are 
some wax-flowers under a glass hood. 
A Bible bound in brown leather is on 
the center-table, and all the black wal- 
nut furniture is upholstered in black 
hair-cloth. The hair-cloth had one 
advantage, or disadvantage, depending 
on one’s point of view—it never would 
wear out. 

Some one, doubtless cogitating on 
these well-known wearing qualities, has 
suddenly bethought himself that there 
are white horses on this earth of ours 
as well as black ones, and that white 
horse-hair may be dyed a brilliant and a 
cheerful color if desired. And so it has 
come to pass that liorse-hair cloth may 
now be obtained in beautiful and attract- 
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ive colors, and its good qualities will 
doubtless again bring it into popular 
esteem. In many places it would be an 
ideal furniture-covering, as besides its 
wearing qualities it should prove sani- 
tary to an unequaled degree, being quite 
nonabsorbent and as easily cleared of 
dust and dirt as a table-top. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just 
completed their ‘‘Annual Exhibition of 
Fine Bindings’’ at their building, 153- 
157 Fifth Avenue. The work of over 
fifty binders was represented, of which 
number there were fully ten American 
exhibitors. There is a vast difference 
of opinion on the subject of hand-bound 
books. The literary person will tell you 
that the binding is nothing; so will the 
philistine; but no one with any artistic 
appreciation can see this collection 
without breaking the tenth command- 
ment into very small pieces. 

If it is true that only the brave deserve 
the fair, it must be indeed a brave book 
that deserves such a fair binding as 
most of these volumes have won. To 
be mercenary, only one of the immortal 
books of the ages, printed on the finest 


A BINDING BY MERCIER 


of paper, with the fairest and cleanest 
of type, deserves a binding for which the 
owner dare ask $325. This is Edmund 
Spenser’s ‘‘The Shepherds Calendar,’’ 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, 1896. 
It is bound in full crushed brown levant 
morocco, with tulip-blossoms set in 
a diamond pattern. The binding is by 
one of the best known English women 
binders, Miss Prideaux. There are 
many less expensive than this, but it 
must be always remembered that special 
tools are often made for each book, 
and that the process is laborious and 
slow in the extreme, yet it requires 
the highest type of skill and of artistic 
taste and designing capacity. 

A very beautiful volume in the collee- 
tion is by Mercier, of France. The book 
is William Mathew’s ‘‘Modern Book- 
binding Practically Considered,’’ New 
York, The Grolier Club, 1889. It is in 
full dark maroon crushed levant morocco 
with filleted lines and Empire pattern 
in the corners, and a robin’s-egg blue 
doublure. Incidentally two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The design is not so 
attractive as the workmanship is perfect 
and surprising. The gold tooling has 
been laid on three times, we are told, 
giving a depth and brilliancy to the 
ornamentation rarely equaled. 

Chicago is represented very creditably 
by Miss Starr, who has several examples 
of her work. It is much in Cobden 
Sanderson’s style, one a conventionalized 
blackberry leaf and fruit in gold, with 
the blossom in white on green leather. 
One’s sensation among these alluring 
tomes is best described by saying that 
one has an overpowering desire to stroke 
and pat- the sleek volumes. Any one 
not understanding this is not of the 
faith. 


I understand that Doubleday, Page 
& Co. will. soon bring out a work on 
colonial furniture, to be called ‘‘The 
Furniture of our Forefathers.’’ The 
book is by Miss Esther Singleton, and 
will be amply illustrated, with critical 
remarks by Mr. Russell Sturgis. The 


work will be in several parts. 1. Vir- 
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ginia and the South, seventeenth cen- 
tury. 2. Philadelphia and the South, 
from 1700 to 1776. 3. New England in 
the seventeenth century. 4. New York 
and Dutch furniture from the first 
settlements. 5. New England, 1700 to 
1776. 6. Chippendale and Sheraton 
period. 7. Imported and domestic fur- 
niture since the Revolution. 8. Techni- 
eal details for the collector and amateur. 

Mr. Sturgis’s connection with the 
enterprise insures its authority. Its 
scope seems so comprehensive that I 
fancy it will be the last word. 


A new kind of floor-covering which 
should prove very satisfactory is now 
made in the northwest. I have seen it 
recently for the first time in several of 
the stores in New York. The roof is a 
species of grass growing in Minnesota, 
and of a sage-green, resembling fresh 
hay. The warp is made of cotton string 
of various colors. By changing the 
color of these strings and by various 
combinations of colors in them, the car- 
pet secures its design and its decorative 
effect. I have seen a length that has 
been down for over a year in an exposed 
place in a store, and from this example 
believe that the wearing qualities are 
excellent. Of course no very striking 
designs are possible under these con- 
ditions, and the effect is more on the 
order of a rag carpet than anything else 
I ean think of. In spite of the grass 
which composes so much of the fabric, 
the effect at first glance is much more 
like that of carpet than of matting. It 
costs about fifty cents a yard, and 
deserves investigation: from any one 
wishing simple but in many ways 
entirely satisfactory floor-coverings for 
bedrooms, upper halls, and _ entire 
country-houses. 


In some wallpapers otherwise unex- 
ceptionable, there is a peculiar appear- 
ance of being flat. It affects one’s eyes 
unpleasantly, leaving an _ indefinite 
longing for something more or less 
elusive. I can best describe the idea, 
perhaps, by saying that its effect upon 


A BINDING BY Miss PRIDEAUX 


the eye is akin to that upon the palate 
caused by the lack of salt in bread or 
oatmeal. We want something to bring 
out the flavor, to make it go. I have 
recently seen a frieze, of very fine 
design and of splendid coloring, which 
in this way lacked ‘‘salt,’’? and which 
for a long time puzzled its owner with 
the wonder as to just what might be the 
trouble. The remedy, which was com- 
pletely successful, was varnish. The 
frieze was first sized and then varnished. 
The result was startling. The back- 
ground became warm and creamy in 
place of glaring white, the flat crimsons 
glistened like rubies, and all the other 
colors took on new life and fire. The 
salt was added and the dish became 
palatable to the eye. The idea is worth 
bearing in mind, as the cost was trifling, 
less than five dollars, and the effect not 
only very successful, but recalling the 
very old-fashioned papers which had 
this same finish we all remember in 
halls of old houses. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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is this so if the family has had 
talented scions and _ representatives. 
And among American families, none, 
perhaps, has surpassed that of the Ran- 
dolphs of Virginia in the number of the 
name or blood who have attained dis- 
tinction. We find them among men of 
letters, statesmen, jurists, soldiers, and 
bishops, from the sons of the immigrant 
down to the present day. It was a 
daughter of William Randolph, of 
Turkey Island, who was the mother 
of Virginia’s early historian, William 
Stith, From Elizabeth Randolph, 
another daughter of the immigrant, 


if is interesting to note the 


TUCKAHOE—APPROACH THROT 


descended Light Horse Harry Lee of 
the Revolution and his illustrious son, 
Gen. Robert Edward Lee. The sons of 
the latter, Generals Custis and William 
Fitzhugh Lee, were descended also, 
through their mother, from the eldest 
son of the immigrant, the second 
William Randolph, of Turkey Island. 
From the second son of the immigrant, 
Thomas Randolph, of Tuckahoe, de- 
secended Chief Justice Marshall, while 
from the third son, Isham Randolph, 
of Dungeness, descended Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The Right Rev. William Meade, 


bishop of Virginia, and historian of its 
‘old churches and families,’’ was of the 
Randolph blood, through Richard Ran- 
dolph, of Curles, fifth of the sons of the 
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TUCKAHOE 


immigrant. And of the Randolph line- 
age, through Thomas Randolph, of 
Tuckahoe, is the gifted Virginia novel- 
ist, Constance Cary Harrison. 

The most prominent of the Randolph 
name, from the Revolutionary period 
down, easily recur to the memory of the 
student of American history. These 
were Peyton Randolph, the patriot and 
statesman, president of the Continental 
Congress; Edmund Randolph, attorney- 
general and secretary of state of the 
United States, and at one time governor 
of Virginia; Beverley Randolph, gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1788-1791; Thomas 
Mann Randolph, governor of Virginia 
in 1819-22; the brilliant and eccentric 
John Randolph, of ‘Roanoke, and Gen. 
George Wythe Randolph, secretary of 
war of the Confederate States. To 
these may be added the cultivated man 
of letters and poet, the late Major Innes 
Randolph, C. 8. A.; the scholarly and 
eloquent bishop of southern Virginia, 
the Right Rev. Alfred Magill Randolph; 
and Harold Randolph, son of Innes 
Randolph, in whom is found the musical 
genius of the family. 

It was about the year 1669 that 


William Randolph, younger son of 
Richard Randolph, of Morton Hall, 
in Warwickshire, went out from his 
English home to try his fortunes in 
Virginia, and to found there a family 
worthy of his honorable descent. Of 
his seven sons, five lived and died in 
Virginia, and are known by the names 
of their estates there. All of these 
plantation homes were on or near the 
James River. Turkey Island, where 
William Randolph resided, was a large 
landed estate in Henrico County, on the 
north bank of the James, twenty-five 
miles below Richmond. The island 
received its name, it is said, when it 
was first discovered in 1607, because of 
the abundance of wild turkeys found 
there. The mansion house at Turkey 
Island was destroyed by the fire from 
Federal gunboats in the war between 
the states. Tuckahoe is in Goochland 
County, twenty miles above Richmond. 
It was built in 1674, by William Ran- 
dolph, the immigrant, nine years before 
the birth of the son who inherited it. 
The oldest of the Randolph places now 
standing, it is for this and for other 
reasons the most interesting, perhaps, 
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owner, Isham Randolph, was a 
scientific tastes and acquirements, as we 
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learn from the corresponden 
two botanists, Peter Collinson 
Bartram. The former, in a | 
friend in 1737, who is about to visit Vir- 
ginia, describes the residence Isham 
Randolph as ‘‘thirty or fifty miles above 
the falls of James River, in Goochland, 
above the other settlements,’’ and he 
thinks it a ‘‘very suitable place to make 
a settlement at, for to take several days’ 
excursions all round.’’ 
Doubtless Jefferson inherited 
of the natural sciences from t 
nal ancestor, Isham Randolph, of whom 
Collinson writes as among the few Vir- 
ginians he knew ‘“‘curious in our branch 
of knowledge.’’ Tazewell Hall, the 
home of Sir John Randolph, knight, the 


his love 
iS mater- 





one of the five brothers most distin- 
guished in his day, though all were 
prominent, is in Williamsburg, then the 
eapital of the colony, and the only 
city the early Virginians cared to have. 
Sir John Randolph’s home is still in 
good state of preservation, as is the 
residence of his son, the distinguished 
Peyton Randolph, which is also in Wil- 
liamsburg. Curles Neck, or Curles, is 
on the James River, twenty miles below 
Richmond, and a bend in the river 
separates it from Turkey Island. Five 
miles from Curles, and fifteen miles 
below Richmond, is Varina, which in 
1773 was the home of Ryland Randolph. 
The English traveler, Smythe, writing 
at this time describes it as ‘‘a most 
lovely and delightful spot, an elegant 
building, but unfinished, occasioned by 
the owner’s versatility of taste, and per- 
petual alterations.’’ Varina, now known 
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as Aiken’s Landing, was long the county 
seat of Henrico, and received its name 
from the Spanish tobacco, varinas, which 
the tobacco grown here was said to re- 


semble. Tradition points out the spot 
as the place of residence of those pic- 
turesque ancestors of Ryland Randolph, 
John Rolfe and the Princess Pocahontas. 

The eldest son of William Randolph, 
second, Beverley Randolph, inherited 
Turkey Island, and two other sons, Peter 
and William Randolph, founded the 
families of Chatsworth and Wilton. At 
the time of Smythe’s travels in Vir- 
ginia, 1773, Chatsworth was the home of 
Col. Peter Randolph’s son, William 
Randolph, and Smythe writes of the 
mansion as ‘‘a very good house with 
an agreeable perspective. 

The estate’ of Chatsworth, on the 


north side of James River, less than five 
miles below Richmond, was the birth- 
place of Beverley Randolph, governor 
of Virginia, of the immediate ancestors 
of Bishop Randolph; and of Anne 
Randolph (Mrs. William Fitzhugh, 
of Chatham), the grandmother of 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee. Chatsworth re- 
mained in the family until the death 
of the last male member of his line, 
William Beverley Randolph, some 
twenty years ago. The old mansion 
house was destroyed by fire, and the 
house now on the estate does not occupy 
the old site and is not visible from the 
river. Smythe, while in Virginia, made 
‘‘several little excursions’’ from Rich- 
mond to the houses of the planters on 
James River. Among those from whom 
he received ‘‘particular attention and 





civilities’’ was Thomas Mann Randolph, 
of Tuckahoe. This was the father of 
Martha Jefferson’s husband. With his 
wife Anne Cary, his daughters Mary 
and Elizabeth, girls of seventeen and 
fourteen, and a family of younger chil- 
dren about him, Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph, Sr., was living at beautiful 
Tuckahoe in 1779, when Aubury, one 
of the British officers who was a pris- 
oner on parole in Virginia at this time, 
visited him, and described Tuckahoe in 
his ‘‘Travels in America.’’ ‘‘Many 
gentlemen around Richmond wrote 
Aubury, ‘‘thougb strongly attached to 
the American cause, have shown the 
liberality and hospitality so peculiar to 
this province, in their particular atten- 
tion and civilities to our officers who are 
quartered here and in the adjacent coun- 
try.’”’ He mentions Colonel Randolph 
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of Tuckahoe as ‘‘among those who are 
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most distinguished in this line.’’ Others 
named were Col. Archibald Cary, of 
Ampthill, Thomas Mann Randolph’s 
father-in-law, and the latter’s near 
neighbor, William Randolph, of Wilton. 
Then our traveler adds: ‘It may not 
be unnecessary to observe that the Ran- 
dolphs are descended from one of the 
first settlers in the province of that 
name, and are so numerous that they are 
obliged, like the clans of Scotland, to be 
distinguished by their places of resi- 
dence.’’ Aubury spent a few days at 
Tuckahoe, which he thus describes: ‘‘It 
is built on a rising ground, having a most 
beautiful and commanding prospect of 
James River; on one side is Tuckahoe, 
which being the Indian name of that 
ereek, he (Colonel Randolph) named his 
plantation Tuckahoe after it; his house 
seems to be built solely to answer the 
purpose of hospitality, which being con- 
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structed in a different manner than in 
most other countries, I shall describe it 
to you. It is in the form of an H, and 
has the appearance of two houses, joined 
by’a large saloon; each wing has two 
stories, and four large rooms on a floor; 
in one the family reside, and the other is 
reserved solely for visitors. The saloon 
that unites them is of considerable 
magnitude, and on each side are doors; 
the ceiling is lofty, and to these (the 
saloons) they principally retire in sum- 
mer, being but little incommoded by the 
sun, and by the doors of each of the 
houses, and those of the saloon being 
open, there is a constant circulation of 
air. They are furnished with four sofas, 
two on each side, besides chairs, and in 
the center there is generally a chande- 
lier; these saloons answer the twofold 
purpose of a cool retreat from the scorch- 
ing and sultry heat of the climate and 
of an occasional ballroom. Colonel Ran- 
dolph possesses that fondness for horses 


which I observed was peculiar to the Vir- 
ginians of all stations, sparing notrouble, 
pains, or expense in importing the best 
stock and improving the breed, and it 
was with no little pleasure he showed us 
a fine one named Shakespeare, which he 
imported just as the war commenced. 
There was a stable built purposely for 
this horse, in which was a recess for a 
bed for the negro who looked after it, 
that he might be with it at night.’’ 

The Marquis de Chastelleux journeyed 
through Virginia in the last years of the 
Revolutionary War, and he also has 
something to say about the Randolphs. 
He gives an interesting account of Gen- 
eral Bull, of South Carolina, who had 
been with Greene’s army, and who had 
taken refuge later in Virginia. There 
he had carried his flocks and his herds 
and his negroes; and arriving at 
Tuckahoe, its hospitable owner, who 
was an old friend, had given him a piece 
of ground near his house, on which a 
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Petersburg to 
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party lost the way, but our 
says: 
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hearing the name of Randolph men- 
tioned in traveling in Virginia (for it is 
one of the most ancient families in the 
country), a Randolph being among the 
first settlers, and is likewise one of the 
most numerous and rich. It is divided 
into seven or eight branches, and I am 
not afraid of exaggerating when I say 
that they possess an income of upwards 
of a million of livres.’’ 

Wilton, which was built by William 
Randolph, third, early in the eighteenth 
century, is six miles below Richmond, 
and is a large brick mansion on a high 
bluff overlooking the river, with a ter- 
raced lawn surrounded by fine old trees. 
It is a thoroughly colonial mansion, in 
a perfect state of preservation. The 


two tall chimneys at each gable end, the 
small square windowpanes of the em- 
brasured windows 


in their arched 
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recesses, quaint and picturesque fea- 
tures of the building, are interesting 
details of its architecture. A large 
square front porch opens upon the lawn, 
and upon entering the front door one 
finds oneself in an immense superb 
hall, wainscoted from the floor to the 
ceiling of the upper story, which appears 
above a broad grand stairway, going up 
in the rear of the hall, a little to one 
side. The stairway seems meant for 
stately. bridal processions and sumptu- 
ous social festivities, many of which, 
doubtless, the old hall has seen. Two 
large rooms open from each side of the 
hall, and all are painted in heart pine, 
beautifully polished. Opposite the 
front door, one equally large opens 
upon a broad porch, from which the 
river can be seen when the foliage of 
summer is not there to hide it. Here 
lived in 1765 one of the reigning belles 


of the colony, charming Anne Randolph, 
called by Jefferson and his college 
chums ‘‘Nancy Wilton.’’ Jefferson 
wrote a letter in this year to John 
Page, of Rosewell, telling him that Ben 
Harrison, of Brandon, had gone courting 
to Wilton, and wondering what would 
be his luck. His suit was successful, and 
‘‘Nancy Wilton’’ became Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, of Brandon. Her portrait, 
painted in England by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, hangs on the walls of Brandon at 
the present day. Wilton was the home 
of Innes Randolph, and the estate re- 
mained in his father’s family until the 
period of the war between the states.* 
The two lines of the Randolphs, 
of Tuckahoe and those of Dungeness, 
are found united in the descendants of 


*The editor wishes to express his indebtedness for 
several photographs to Mrs. Ellen Cornwall, formerly 
of Rochester, New York, who now resides at Wilton. 





Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., and 
Martha Jefferson. And their grandson, 
Mr. Jefferson Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
of Boston, now owns historic old 
Tuckahoe. It had not belonged to any 
of the name or blood since 1830, when 
sold by Thomas Mann Randolph, until 
purchased by the Coolidges in 1898. 
On the 19th of last April, Mr. Coolidge 
had a family reunion of the Tuckahoe 
Randolphs, principally his Virginia 
cousins, who were entertained on the 
grounds of this oldest of the homes of 
the Randolphs. 

Tuckahoe, which has always been dis- 
tinguished for its beautiful location, is 
situated on a lofty bluff, below which 
lies a broad stretch of low ground, and 
beyond this flows the James River. The 


mansion, which has been well described 
by Aubury, is of a type not unusual in 
Virginia during the colonial period, and 
is notable as the first frame house built 
west of the falls of the James 


River. 
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Among the outbuildings, which are still 
standing, the old schoolhouse is pointed 
out as of peculiar interest, because it was 
here that the boy, Thomas Jefferson, was 
taught, with his young Randolph 
cousins, the first rudiments of learn- 
ing. On the old windowpanes at Tucka- 
hoe are scratched some of the names 
of those who once dwelt there. The 
earliest name found is that of ‘“Thomas 
Randolph, 1688.’’ Others are those of 
the several daughters of the first Thomas 
Mann Randolph; Mary, who was the 
young lady of the house when the 
British officers were there in 1780; 
Judith, Naney, and Jeanny. In the old 
garden at Tuckahoe—-a garden bordered 
with great box hedges like that of West- 
over, these two being the finest box gar- 
dens in Virginia—is the Randolph vault. 
Here lie buried Thomas Randolph of 
1688, with his wife and several later 
generations of the family. 
KATE MASON ROWLAND. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral s tions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 








I am fitting up a nursery, and should be glad 
of suggestions from you, especially as to paper 
and draperies. The room is 11 feet 6 inches 
by 8 feet 21¢ inches, and has one window with 
an eastern exposure. The woodwork is dark 
oak and the floor is of hardwood. I wish the 
color to be blue. A. N. G. 


From the dimensions given we imagine that 
you are planning a day nursery simply—not a 
bedroom. There are several attractive ways 
of treating the walls. 


You could use a nursery 
paper in gay design, blue predominating, as that 
is your choice, or a plain cartridge-paper with 
a flowered ceiling brought down to the molding. 
We prefer the latter. Great care must be taken 
in selecting the blue or it will give a cold, 
cheerless appearance to the room that nothing 
will relieve. With plain walls, hang a number 
of pictures suitable to the understanding of the 
child in a line like a dado around the room. 
These are most effective when bound in passe- 
partout without mats. Walter Crane, Howard 
Pyle, and Maxfield Parrish have made picture- 
books which could be effectively used as deco- 
ration. They should be hung in such a way 
that they can be frequently changed. Nor 
should they all be gay in color. There should 
be a few monotones of the old masters, selected 
with special reference to the child—one corner 
might have these in a group. 

The draperies should be of a material that 
may be washed often—of plain tone if the walls 
are figured. The furniture should be adapted 
to the age of the child. Chairs and tables such 
as are used in kindergarten will be of the right 
size. A very convenient article is a movable 
cupboard with low shelves for toys and with 
a deep drawer above, opening doors with a lid. 
This is good for broken toys and a host of things 
dear to the child. This can have additional 


shelves, and later serve as a bookcase. 
window might have a twelve-inch ae of 
chintz in bright colors, and a deeper ruffle of 
similar material would be effective over the top 
shelf of the cupboard. A window-seat covered 
with the same would add to the room. Cushion- 
covers should button on so as to be readily 
exchanged for fresh ones. In selecting the 
general scheme of color, try to have it quiet and 
harmonious. A child tires of striking designs 
more quickly than a grown person, however 
attractive they may be at first glance. Try 
to make the nursery a safe, healthful place, 
where there is freedom from the too common 
word ‘‘don’t.”’ 





We are about to move to a flat, and desire to 
make use of some of our things and purchase 
what would harmonize best with these. The 
woodwork and moldings in both dining-room 
and living-room is made of redwood, oiled 
floors to match. The ceilings are low. The 
rooms have a northern exposure. Do you think 
gray would be a good shade, and what color 
would you advise for shades at windows? The 
fireplace in dining-room is to be red brick. 
For this room we have a walnut set of chairs 
and sofa, covered with dark red leather, solid 
and old-tashioned, though not old-fashioned 
enough to be beautiful. Can you suggest a 
table that would be pretty and not common- 
place? There are four in family. 

For the living-room I have several Turkish 
rugs—mahogany shades—a piano, bookcase, 
and three or four Chinese mahogany chairs, 
besides an easy-chair and sofa to be reuphol- 
stered, and some good oil-paintings in gold 
frames. Can you suggest a use for a handsome 
Chinese embroidery cover, two and a half yards 
square? The ground is a brilliant blue silk, 
embroidered in gold and many colors and lined 
with red. I also have two other embroidered 
pieces on red, with similar blue and gold colors, 
size about two by five feet. Would it be pos- 
sible to utilize these? A number of Chinese 
vases can be used in this room. 

Do you think the dark woods of furniture 
wili look bad surrounded by redwood casing, 
and would you have shelves and bench under 
windows to match furniture or woodwork? 

A. M. B. 


Your selection of warm gray for your walls is 
an excellent one, for with redwood finish and 
mahogany furniture it would be difficult to find 
any color more harmonious. The shades at the 
windows should be the same tone as walls. 
The paintings in gold frames and the Chinese 
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CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


For a Lady’s or 
Gentleman’s Desk 


POSTAL 
SCALES 


Height 3 in 





“ PRINCESS” 
No. 1, Silver, $3.75 
No. 2, Seal leather, 2.50 


Capacity 1 pound by 1-2 ounces. Warranted. 


Tell at a glance the exact cost of postage in cents on 
all mail matter. Beautifully made--very ornamental. 


Mention Choice of 
Leather, Red or 
Dark Blue 


For sale by leading 
stationers and 
jewelers 


Pelouze Scale 
& Mfg. Co. 


135 8S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO 


“COUNTESS 
No. 3, Silver, $4.00 
No. 4, Seal leather, 3.00 








Good 
Things 
from the 
West 


Appropriate 
for 

Holiday 
Gifts 


Navajo Blankets and Rugs, ham 
Indians in New Mexico 
Arizona. 


woven by 


Beautiful bits of colo 
for House Decoratior 


Beaded Saddle-Blankets, 
Shirts, and Feathered Head-Dresses. 
Indian Baskets and Pottery. 


A handsomely illustrated booklet of rare and 
choice examples of Indian art mailed 
to those requesting it 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 


95 John Street, Sheridan, Wyoming 
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vases would be effective against the background. 
For the chair and sofa use some stuff that 
combines gray with mahogany and redwood 
shades. This will bind the scheme of the room 
together. A little clear yellow would add to the 
charm of the room, and could be introduced in 
sofa-pillows, ete. We fear that the Chinese 
embroideries would spoil the whole effect. 
While interesting in themselves, their brillianey 
‘‘kills’’ everything they come in contact with. 
The smaller panels could be utilized in a screen, 
the frame being made of some Chinese wood, 
and would be admirable for occasional use. 
The larger one would be attractive as a wall- 
hanging —oceasionally. The eye wearies of 
such gay colors when looked at continually. 
The ideal way would be to have a Chinese room, 
and have them there, and also all the other 
Chinese things. But small apartments do not 
permit of curio-rooms, even when one is fortu- 
nate enough to possess the curios. 

In your dining-room, if your chairs are wal- 
nut, the table should be walnut also. There 
are many good designs—the square tables being 
the better for general use. Although walnut is 
not ealled for much to-day, it is held at a higher 
price than it was a few years ago and will grow 
in value. In the dining-room with its gray walls 
and dull brick fireplace, brass andirons should 
be used. Shelves and window-seat should be 
of redwood. Do not use gray in the’sleeping- 
rooms, but some flowered paper in which pink 
plays a prominent part. Instead of calcimine, 
we would suggest gray cartridge-paper. It has 
a softness and depth which the calcimine does 
not possess. 








Could you kindly tell me how old pewter may 
be brightened? C. 0. K. 


If your pewter is very dark and covered with 
black spots it will be impossible to brighten it 
by hand. Any metal-spinner will put your 
pieces in order for you, placing them first in 
acids and then buffing them under the wheel. 
This will give them such a bright polish that 
you will searcely recognize your treasures. If 
the pewter, however, is in fair condition, and 
has not the baffling spots, a beautiful burnish 
may be given it by using any prepartion suit- 
able for cleaning copper and brass. Putz pomade 
is good, and a mixture of vinegar, salt, and soda 
is even better. Much depends on the quality 
of the metal; soft pewter yields to scouring 
much more quickly than hard pewter. Cleaning 
by hand is most satisfactory, as the buffing 
process makes it too brilliant. Fine old pieces 
of pewter are rare, and you are fortunate to 
possess a collection. 





Kindly send me suggestions for furnish- 
ing a small breakfast-room 10 by 12. On 
north of room is a leaded-glass window of 
four casements, opening out. On east is a 
Duteh door opening onto an uncovered piazza, 
and two small leaded casement-windows. At 
southeast corner is a china cupboard, upper 











‘“*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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half open shelves; next is an open fireplace— 
about four-foot opening; next is a mahogany 
door with cut-glass knobs, leading into living- 
room; on west is open double-door space lead- 
ing into hall. Hard floor, oriental rug. The 
house is entirely new. This room is to be hung 
in a large English rose-design eretonne. The 
roses are old-pink and old-red, with an old-blue 
ribbon effect running vertically through them. 
The door portiére to hall is to be of same. Hall 
side to be old-red. I have no furniture for this 
room. The view north and east is an old 
English rose-garden. Ww. M. 


Your breakfast-room hung in English cretonne 
in rose design, with windows looking out upon an 
English rose-garden is certainly most attractive. 
We have little to add to your charming plan, 
save to advise that all the furniture be mahog- 
any in Chippendale design. As you speak of 
a mahogany door with glass knobs, we take for 
granted that all the woodwork is of that 
material; therefore no other wood should be 
introduced. If your casement-windows are to 
be eurtained, use a plain tone, repeating one of 
the colors in the cretonne. 





I have a dining-room window about which 
[ wish your most excellent opinion and help. 
The room is a north one, 20 by 16 by 11, and has 
only this one triple window, which measures 
7 feet 1-inch high by 6 feet 4 inches wide. The 
outlook from this window is beautiful, and 
I am anxious to make the most of it without 
much expense. As the opening would be 
rather large for a single pane, would you recom- 
mend diamond-paned glass above and down the 
sides, which could be opened for ventilation, 
and the upper one sereened to tone down the 
light, with yellow India silk to match the wall 
decorations? The side-walls, nearly seven feet 
up, are papered with plain deep green crépe 
paper. Above this is a walnut plate-rail, and 
the remaining four feet and a few inches are 
covered with a gay paper, of white ground, 
covered with large conventionalized yellow 
tulips. The ceiling is pale yellow, plain. The 
woodwork is white pine, twenty-one years old, 
which I cannot change to white enamel, as I 
would like. 

Would not the line of the plate-rail, which is 
twenty-three inches from the top of window- 
sashes, be a good line for the diamond-paned 
glass to begin? And how would you curtain the 
new window? D. VAN P. 


Your idea in regard to your window is charm- 
ing in every particular. For a silk curtain we 
would suggest a figured design in color repro- 
dueing the tulip frieze. This would be more 
unusual than plain yellow.- If you wish 
additional curtains, use plain ones, green like 
the wall, and have them hang from rods at top 
of window. Raw silk of heavy texture would 
be good, or that old standby, denim. If denim 
is used, however, the tulip curtain should be 
in some cotton stuff. The outer curtains 
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‘“The beauty of these toy structures sooner or 
later must be felt by the children into whose hands 
they pass, and thus they become more than play- 
things. The child who grows familiar through 
“playing dolls’’ with the stateliness of Mount 
Vernon or the simplicity of the Whittier homestead 
will hardly care, we think, in later years for any- 
thing less than the best in architectur Uncon- 
sciously she will have imbibed the right 
view.’’-—MARGARET EDGEWOOD. 


point of 


n addition to the Houses, the Company makes 
Furniture—dainty Bedroom Sets with toilet tables, 
Chintz Chairs and Four-poster Beds, Mahogany 
Dining-room Sets and complete Furnishings for 
Kitchens and Bath-rooms, 

Circulars and Photographs will be sent on request. 

ADDRESS 
CRANFORD DOLL-HOUSES, Room 938 Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. 











| _“‘DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY.” 


LOSED, SIZE, 66 x 27. 


The “Graeme Wardrobe Lounge 


PRACTICAL, USEFUL. ARTISTIC- 
NO LIFTING OF TOP TO DISTURB THE PILLOW 
buys this artistic Wardrol ounge, di- 


$ rect from our factory, F ht Prepaid, 
to be returned at our exp if not pos- 
itively the best wardrobe lounge sold at so low a 


price. At retail it would cost $2 o $30.00. It 
is brasstrimmed, castered, and tastely box p 
four sides. Cushion is reversible, filled with 
and has 28 diamond tufts and stitched edge. D 
visible, runs smoothly on casters, and is lined ¥ ith 
contrasting color; size, 62x24x944 in. deep. UPHOL ST) 
in best quality Art Denim in all colors. We Prepa3 
to points east of the Mississippi and north of So uth Caro- 
lina—points beyond proportionally. Write for our Cata 
logue of special furniture, such as Window Seats, Hall 
Seats, Shirt Waist Boxes, Handy Box Seats, Cozy Corners, 
Couches, etc. 


GRAEME MEG. CO 


56 NORTH IONIA STREET GRAND R APIDS, MICH. 
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could be drawn across the triple window, but 
would be prettier well drawn back at the sides, 
covering the objectionable woodwork, but 
giving full value to the quaint panes and the 
beautiful view. 








Would you kindly give me some of your 
excellent advice in regard to doing over a 
dining-room of a suburban house? The room 
is 18 by 20, with two north windows, about six 
feet long and three wide. There is to be a new 
window made to the west in a recess made by 
the chimney, in which there is to be a divan. 
Would it be in keeping with the others to 
have the lower part of this window open on 
hinges, with small diamond-shaped panes? 
There are folding-doors between this room and 
the drawing-room, and door into the butler’s 
pantry. There is a chair-rail. The mantel- 
piece is of white marble, with open grate. Will 
you please advise as to color and design for 
paper and paint? The furniture is of mahogany, 
the floor of Georgia pine, the woodwork paneled. 
Please tell me what would be the best material 
for window drapery, for portitres. How would 
you cover divan? What would be good treat- 
ment for the mantelpiece? N. M. K. 


It would be in keeping with your room to 
have the new window of small leaded panes and 
to have it open on hinges. The woodwork of 
your room would be charming if painted white. 
This would be in line with the panels and make 
a beautiful setting for your mahogany. Up to 
this point the room is so colonial in treatment 
that the paper should continue the idea. With a 
northern exposure, yellow walls—plain, or with 
some figure in white or paler yellow typical 
of the period—would be a wise choice. The 
ceiling should be a paler yellow and the mold- 
ing white like the woodwork. In your curtains 
introduce a third color—dull green, burnt 
orange, or deep pomegranate. If the walls are 
plain, have outer curtains of figured material 
hanging from top of window, and sash-curtains 
of net or muslin also. If the walls are figured, 
use plain material—dull green, perhaps, lined 
with yellow. Denims and cotton stuffs are 
best. The divan should be covered in the same 
way—plain if walls are figured, and vice versa. 
Portitres should be plain in either case. 
Marble mantels are ugly affairs. They may be 
made more attractive by being treated in the 
following way: Have a board an inch thick 
fitted to the top, following the exact lines of the 
marble; cover the board with heavy plain 
material of a color that fits in agreeably with 
the color scheme, and fasten the material with 
huge copper nails. Keep the mantel simple 
in arrangement. 





I would like your assistance in furnishing my 
porch. This style of porch has been a matter 
of sentiment with me, being similar to that of 
my birthplace, but I find it hard to decide how 
to treat it. We have spoken of awnings and 


chairs and table of the Swan make, but as/ 











‘“*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the j._ awe. 
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much as we would like a settle, I do not know 
where a large one could be placed. The house 
is yellow and white—will be entirely white 
when repainted. G. J. B. 


Your porch is so distinctly Greek in design 
that care should be taken in furnishing it not to 
destroy the severe effect. Do not try to make 
it cozy. It may be made very comfortable and 
beautiful without marring the architecture. 
Instead of using awnings, connect the pillars 
with latticed screens upon which vines could 
grow. The Swan furniture may be ordered in 
any size you wish; but shapes following closely 
on colonial lines will be more in harmony with 
the porch than rustic hickory. If you can find 
a local workman who will follow out the 
designs given him, you can make your porch 
exceedingly attractive. Select the short 
colonial settle, with high back and narrow 
sides, tables, chairs, in fact anything you wish 
to make the piazza livable, only hold fast to the 
period in mind. If you need cushions, use cot- 
ton prints for coverings, with quaint old- 
fashioned patterns; but do not put any 
cushions on the settle. 








We are building a new house, and I would 
like some suggestions about furnishing and 
finishing woodwork and walls. Would you 
approve of painting the house on the outside 
a dark gray with white trimming, including 
window-sash? There is a red-brick house on 
one side and a rather light green wooden one 
on the other. Woodwork is to be red quartered 
oak stained tobacco-brown. Would Flemish 
oak do for the dining-room? We have an oak 
table which is rather dark, but I imagine would 
not look very well with the black of the 
Flemish. We will need new dining-room 
chairs. I would also like a narrow serving- 
table on the south side of the dining-room and 
a sort of little china-closet under the high win- 
dow, something with small diamond-shaped 
panes or leaded glass. What would you advise 
for walls and curtains for dining-room? There 
will be a plate-rail running around the room 
about four feet from the floor, and a chair-rail 
underneath. The sitting-room has a fireplace, 
with red unglazed tiles and black wrought-iron 
furnishings. Should red or yellow be used for 
walls? 

I like the idea of two sets of curtains for 
windows. We have some net that would do for 
these windows, but nothing for the heavier ones. 
Do we need shades? What would be the best 
stain for floors? Would mahogany go with the 
‘woodwork in the hall and parlor? And how 
about rugs? E. C. H. 


Tobaceo-brown is unfortunately not a good 
stain. While effective with green and certain 
shades of yellow, it is out of tune with mahog- 
any, and consequently makes the use of that 
wood impossible. So long as you have the 
tobaeco-brown foundation, it would be well to 

‘stain the various pieces of golden oak that color. 
In the dining-room use Flemish oak furniture, 


= —= 


One for Parents and 
Teachers 


TWO CHILDREN OF THE FOOT- 
HILLS. Illustrated. A practical illus- 
tration of the principles contained in Miss 
Harrison’s famous book, ‘*A Study of Child 
Nature,”’ told in the form of a story. 


One for Children 
IN STORYLAND. Fifteen delightful stories 


from the kindergarten standpoint. ‘‘ They 
have in them germs of religion, patriotism, 
philosophy, science, and ethics.’’ 


CLOTH, EACH $1.00 NET 


Order from 
LILLIAN GRAY JARVIE, Setxer or Booxs 


276 South Homan Avenue, Cuicaco, ILuino1s 











MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


IS NOW READY. THE “HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL” SHOULD SURELY 
CONTAIN THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL. 


The editions which Mr. Mosher offers have 
acquired a reputation far and wide. They 
are, in fact, unique in American publishing. 








HIS new List is not only 

a Bibliography in brief of 
«THE MOSHER BOOKS,?”’ 
1891-1900 inclusive, but an ex- 
quisite little Bibelot in itself, 
printed in red and black, narrow 
8vo, 68 pages, and is mailed 
postpaid for the asking 
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Mexico, California, 
Grand Cajfion of Arizona 
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Second Tour leaves New York and Boston Feb. 19, 1901. 
ee = leaves Chicago and St. Louis Fel 1901, 
; —Land of enchantment, country of tradition 
Mexico and romance, paradise for tourists, strange 
and delightful. All places heretofore visited, included. 
Also, for the first time, beautiful Lake Chapala (5 ft. 
alt.) and unique ruins of Xochicalco and 7 teco. 
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Grand Cajon of Arizona }°"<S 7 
wonderful scenic panorama in the West; 217 ng, 
13 miles wide, more than a mile deep, and pair like 
a flower. 

H §$aq—Special arrangements for visiting the 
California noted California resorts. Tick good 
to return independently on any train within 9 months, 

H Special train, equipped with 
Train de Luxe compartment Cars, wing- 
room Pullmans, dining car and observatior Large 

observation parlor for ladies and smok par- 

lor for gentlemen. In service for entir road 
portion of each tour. All expenses ir ded. 
Number of passengers limited ; for 
itinerary describing these id vinter 
tours 
CHAS. H. GATES 
TOLEDO, 
W. H. EavEs, aGT., 
201 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. OHIO. 
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staining your table Flemish. Your plan for 
mahogany furniture in the dining-room was 
charming, but it would need a setting of ivory- 
white paint. The Flemish oak will go better 
with the tobacco-brown, particularly if you use 
the brownish Flemish tone rather than the 
black. Belgian oak is the name used in the 
shops. A yellow and blue color scheme will be 
in harmony with the dark furniture. Select 
either a strong yellow for the walls, or a yellow 
with a design in blue, taking care that the blue 
is the right shade. Place sash-curtains of net 
at the window, with outer ones of blue denim, 
with portitres at the doors of this material. 
Denim-blue is a good shade for the design 
in the paper. Your plate-rail may hold a few 
good blue plates—old ones if you have them, 
otherwise new ones of Canton china. 

For the parlor choose a green, either plain 
or striped, and for the walls of the sitting- 
room a red, as near the color of the unglazed 
tiles as possible. A settle of simple design 
will make the best seat for this room, and will 
require no upholstery. Whether a reading- 
table has round or square corners is purely a 
matter of personal preference. Flemish oak 
tables are usually square, and this shape seems 
to suit the sturdy qualities of the wood. There 
is no fashion about such matters. Your plan of 
having all the floors alike is an excellent one, 
but the maple is too light for the dark wood- 
work. Shades are always necessary whether 
or no there are two sets of curtains. Again, it 
is a matter of choice about the vestibule cur- 
tains. If the glass is leaded, do not use them. 
In the parlor hang net curtains over the leaded 
windows, but keep them well drawn back, leav- 
ing the small panes exposed. 

In regard to the outside of the house, we 
like your original plan of painting it gray, with 
white trimmings. 





I have aeolonial parlor to furnish. Will 
you tell me how it should be done? The wall- 
paper is a striped paper, plain ceiling like light 
shade in paper. Draperies are of net, with 
appliqued designs. Silk porti@res at doorway, 
and window draperies over the net are of old gold 
silk, precisely like old gold shade in wallpaper, 
with a little gobelin-blue mixed in. 

A. H. R. 


The colonial parlor hung with paper like your 
sample will be charming if carried out perfectly 
in detail, but it makes rigid demands. The fur- 
niture should be old mahogany, the lighting ar- 
rangements as colonial as possible, and modern 
pictures and brie-a-brae should be wholly 
absent. The yellow striped paper is so intense 
that you have been wise in introducing dull 
blue. You do not mention the woodwork, but 
we trust that it is mahogany or ivory-white 
paint. The lighting of this room seems to us 
very important. Electrie lights make a yellow 
room hopelessly garish, and in this case would 
not be in harmony with the period under con- 
sideration. Candlelight would be ideal, but 
this would be expensive and involve much ecare. 
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Still, the result would justify time and expense. 
Beautiful old astral lamps, adapted for kero- 
sene oil, may be found at some of the antique 
shops, and these would be most fitting. The 
lights should be low in such a room. Sconces 
of brass or fire-gilt would be very effective, and 
would provide the necessary side-lights. 

Your plan for curtains is an excellent one. 

It would add considerably to the charm of the 
windows to use old-fashioned curtain rosettes 
of brass. Old mirrors in gilt frames should find 
a place here. One long one should be fastened 
over the mantel, and one or two others could be 
used to advantage. A mahogany-framed one 
with eagle in gold would be attractive. 
Such a room does not need pictures. A few 
old portraits in oil would be in keeping, and 
possibly several quaint old color prints in nar- 
row gold frames would fit into the color scheme 
agreeably, but anything modern, photograph, 
water-color, or etching, would be impossible. 

For ornaments—supposing the mantel to 
have the fine mirror—it would then need only 
a pair of candlesticks and a few pieces of old- 
blue china—say perhaps only a pair of India 
vases. The blue in the curtains and upholstery 
gives a pleasant excuse for a little old china; 
but it should be used sparingly and in nowise 
suggest a china collection. In colonial days, 
madam did not display her plates and teapots— 
no matter how precious—upon her mantelpiece; 
but the blue vases—souvenir of some East India 
voyage—she placed in triumph in her parlor. 

The little touches will make or mar your 
yellow room. It will always be a formal place; 
but being a parlor and used as such, the many 
belongings necessary to a living-room may be 
completely banished. Such a room should be 
a constant delight to the owner; it has such 
fascinating possibilities. 





I wish to ask you for information concerning 
the proper arrangement of a bachelor’s den or 
living-room ané@ a billiard-room. The living- 
room is 15 by 17 feet. The floor is painted a 
deep brownish red; I have a rug 9 by 12 which 
has red for its groundwork and various other 
colors, yellow, green, blue, black, and cream, 
in greater or less quantities. I would like to 
have the color scheme of the room red. The 
woodwork around windows, doors, floor, ete., 
has grained panels to represent very light oak, 
and the molding is stained to represent black 
walnut. I would like to have these changed in 
any manner to suit the color scheme. I have 
in the room at present a bureau and chiffonier 
in cherry, a library table, two chairs, two book- 
cases, and a writing-desk in golden oak. I am 
willing to throw out any or all of these which 
will not go with the color scheme. I have quite 
a large number of pictures. What should I 
put on the wall—an ingrain paper in red, bur- 
lap, or what? 

The billiard-room is 17 by 17; ceiling is 
eleven feet high; there is a grate and a bay- 
window; the room is finished in black walnut, 
butternut, and pine. The billiard-table is in 





meeneuanias Table 


For the home 
or studio. 


It can be used in 
serving meals in 
the sick-room, or 
adjusted asa 
book-rest. It is 
desirable as a card 
table, or for chil- 
dren in the play- 
room. Adjusted 
to any height or 
angle. 


The top is oak, the standard of steel, bronze-brown fin- 
ish. Price, f. 0. b., $4.25. 
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847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 





Copper Lamp with Opalescent 
Glass Shade. Price, . . $35.00 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror rxe HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country "Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 
FURNITURE, WALL.PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 


POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai 


MRS. T. S. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAG 





BUY IN NEW YORK 


I thoroughly understand the furnishing of houses 
and apartments, have glven special study to an- 
tiques, mahogany and old brasses, the selecting of 
the latest millinery creations.correctevening gowns, 
Bridal Trousseaux, tailor-made suits, wraps, jack- 
ets, furs, and all accesories to the toilet, from the 
select stores and establishments, and to ea -om- 
mission I give my personal attention 

I have accounts at all of the principal stor 
make no charge whatever for my serv 
commissions pz aid me by the tradesmen being t 
compensation. 

Iam always glad to accompany my patron 
desire to make their own purchases, giving tl 
the benefit of my experience, which will bs 
advantage. 

TERMS: C. O. D. unless orders are accom} 
with draft or check to my order. 


EDENA K. BRANCH 


105 East 15th Street 
New York 














15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 


Thinkers 
NN Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing to colle« 


clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our bookle t, 
‘sThe Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 











Consolidated Press Clipping Co 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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quarter-sawed golden oak. The floor is pine. 
What should I put on it? And should the walls 
be papered, or would frescoing in an oriental 
pattern do? R. 8. 


If you wish red for the walls of your living- 
room a change must be made in the woodwork 
and furniture. The light oak woodwork and 
the walnut molding should be stained Flemish 
or Belgian oak, and the furniture should be 
stained the same or exchanged for Flemish 
pieces. Burlap would be more effective on the 
walls than paper. This color scheme will make 
the room seem much darker than it does at 
present, but the pictures and small objects, if 
wisely chosen, will largely counteract this. 
3rass would be charming in this room—brass 
andirons if the fireplace will permit, a brass 
jar for a waste-basket, and brass lamps and 
candlesticks. 

There is the same difficulty in the billiard- 
room regarding the variety of woods. Black 
walnut, butternut, and pine do not combine 
well. The woodwork stained like the other 
room would give the best results You do not 
mention the color of the cloth on billiard-table. 
If this is a good green, it would be well to hang 
the walls with the same color. If the cloth is 
very vivid, a golden brown burlap would be 
a better selection, but it would not be so har- 
monious with the red walls of the living-room 
as the green. A good effect would be gained 
by having the walls of both rooms alike—either 
the red you have in mind or a fine strong green. 
With this plan, oriental frescoing would not 
be in keeping. The burlap or paper should 
meet the molding, placed at the cornice-line, 
and the ceiling should be in rough plaster, 
caleimined a lighter shade than the paper. 
Sash-eurtains, the color of the walls, should be 
at the windows. In the bay-window box-seats 
would be effective covered in fiat cushions the 
color of the curtains. On this bright pillows 
could be placed, and the room could be further 
enlivened by a few good posters bound in a 
narrow edge of Flemish oak. An oak rack for 
your pipes and steins would be a pleasant touch. 





I am about completing a house for myself. 
I wish to ask for suggestions in regard to fur- 
nishing, carpets, and wallpaper, particularly the 
latter, for the following rooms, viz.: dining- 
room, sitting-room, hall, and parlor. The walls 
are nine feet high. The hall is finished in oak, 
with hardwood floor; the other rooms are to be 
painted. In the dining-room will be oak furni- 
ture. Mantelin sitting-room is to be of oak; dark 
red unglazed brick around tireplace, 3-inch by 
3-ineh tile of same color for hearth. I wish to 
give these rooms a treatment that will seem 
comfortable and homelike, not elaborate nor 
expensive. G. D. J. 


Your plan is extremely attractive, and the 
arrangement of the hall is especially good. A 
house so purely colonial in design should have 
colonial papers and furniture. The paint 
throughout the house should be white, except 
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in the hall, where you have decided on oak. 
The colonial effect of the hall will be heightened 
if the hand-rail and heads of the staircase are 
left in the natural oak and the rest painted 
white. A blue brocaded paper would look well 
here. We would suggest a yellow paper for 
the parlor, with its northern exposure, either in 
stripes or in a large conventionalized design; for 
the sitting-room green and ivory walls, and for 
the dining-room a deep mulberry. We would 
prefer hardwood floors and rugs, but good 
results may be obtained by using plain terry 
as a carpeting, in tones to match the walls. 
The furniture in the parlor should, if possible, 
be mahogany. The door-handles should be 
brass, with brass fire-pieces and a large brass 
astral lamp adapted for oil. 








Will you kindly give suggestions as to color 
scheme on the walls of a cottage, ceilings nine 
feet high, all woodwork cypress? Furniture 
is largely dark oak. We expect to have the 
walls all tinted on a sand-finished plaster. 
Parlor, hall, living-room, and dining-room all 
open into each other, so the colors would have 
to harmonize. Rugs are ch efly old-rose and 
green. There is a green couch in the parlor. 
As it is a cottage and our furniture is not very 
heavy, I would like it as light as possible. We 
have a number of good paintings, also a grand- 
father clock for hall, and a cozy window-seat 
in the living-room. GO; H. P. 


Your cottage will be more interesting if the 
walls are left in comparatively rough plaster. 
This will give more depth tothe calcimining. 
For the hall, a stong green is recommended; 
for the parlor, old-rose and green; for the sit- 
ting-room, mahogany color; and for the dining- 
room, gobelin- blue. The mahogany room 
should have green in the furnishirgs and the 
blue room should have touches of mahogany. 
This will bind the scheme together. Possibly 
in the dining-room a deep yellow will be pre- 
ferred. It may be difficult to obtain the right 
blue in caleimine. A cold thin blue would ruin 
the whole house. Yellow is always a safe color 
in ealeimine. If yellow be chosen, the mahog- 
any shade should be used in the manner indi- 
cated. The bedroom would be _ effective 
papered in a flower design—pink predominat- 
ing. With the general scheme suggested your 
green and old-rose rugs would be in harmony 
with the coloring in the hall and parlor. 
Rattan furniture stained green and mahogany 
to suit the various rooms would be appropriate. 
With a wall nine feet in height, we would not 
advise a molding fifteen inches from the ceiling. 
Your rooms will gain in dignity if the molding 
is placed at the cornice-line. As you have 
many pictures, the unbroken wall will be a much 
better background than if nearly a foot and a 
half of it were a lighter tone. 








Would you kindly te]l me whether bedrooms 
at present are furnished in the natural color of 
hardwoods, or painted to match the wallpaper? 


R. R. JARVIE, DESIGNER & 
MAKER OF LAMPS, LAMP 
SHADES, CANDLESTICKS 
& LANTERNS, 276 SOUTH 
HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MEMBER OF ARTS 
AND ORAFTS SOCIETY 





ETIQUETTE for AMERICANS 


By a Woman of Fashion. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 
8vo, Beautifully Illustrated, 
$2.50. 


These books will interest women. They are for 
sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by 
the publishers. 

HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 


Eldridge Court, Chicago. 








HE annual holi- 
day sale of hand- 
wrought articles from the 


© KRAYLE WORK-SHOP 


will be held at 847 Marshall Field 
Building, State and Washington Sts., 
Chicago, during November and De- 
cember. Comprising: 


BAS-RELIEFS AND DECORATIVE SCULPTURE. 
By Julia M. Bracken. 


FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERIES FROM SPECIAL 
DESIGNS. By Ida J. Burgess. 


LEATHER BOOK COVERS, PORTFOLIOS, AND 
WRITING SETS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, AND 
PANELS. By Amelia Hyde Center. 


ETCHINGS. By Bertha E. Jaques. 


MONOTYPES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS. By Eliza- 
beth Krysher. 


BAS-RELIEFS, CRESTS, MONOGRAMS FOR S8TA- 
TIONARY. By Henning Ryden. 


BOOK PLATES, HAND-WROUGHT COPPER, 
BRASS, AND SILVER, IN LAMP SHADES, 
CHATELAINE BAG MOUNTINGS, BUCKLES, 
AND PINS. By Christia M. Reade. 
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FURNISHINGS 


Christmas Sale 
of 
Small Colonial Articles 
at the sign of 
THE IRON LANTERN 
702 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
VIRGINIA H. ROBIE 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 








ALICE E. NEALE 


I101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasnincTon Strest 


CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-TuHirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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Also, what would be good colors for walls of 
reception-hall, parlor, and library, all opening 
into each other? C. M. 8. 


30th natural woods and painted woods are 
used in bedrooms. If the wood be hard, it 
should be left in its natural state. On the 
other hand, charming effects may be obtained 
by painting soft wood in colors to harmonize 
with the paper. The latter method is cheaper. 
A good color scheme for your three rooms 
would be, providing your woodwork will blend 
with such an arrangement: Reception-hall in 
green and ivory-white paper in large conven- 
tionalized design, parlor in plain green, and li- 
brary in a brocaded paper in greens and gobelin- 
blues, unless the exposure be a northern one, 
when a green and pomegranate paper is prefer- 
able. The molding should be placed at the 
éornice-line, unless the room is unusually high- 
studded. 








I take the liberty of asking your opinion as 
to the furnishing of a home. The parlor, 
sitting-room, and dining-room are all finished 
in quarter-sawed white oak, the dining-room 
being paneled, wainscoted three and one half 
feet high; also the hall. What color would you 
paper the different rooms? What style rugs 
would you use? How would you arrange the 
electric-light fixtures? What kind of upholster- 
ing would you use on the seat that is built in 
the hall, and what kind in the parlor? The 
house is costing about thirty-five hundred 
dollars. W. H. B. 


A suitable color seheme for your house 
would be: Green in parlor, deep pomegranate in 
sitting-room, and yellow in the dining-room, 
with the hall papered in a large figured design 
combining green and pomegranate. The papers 
in the rooms mentioned should be plain, and 
extend to a high molding without a frieze. The 
ceiling should be in a plain tint in harmony 
with the walls. Oriental rugs are always best, 
and will add more to the attractiveness of your 
home than pictures or expensive furniture. The 
electrie lights should be placed at the side 
rather than in the center of the room. Fixtures 
of plain wrought iron are good—the simpler the 
better. Low lights are more effective and 
better for the eyes than high lights. 

For the hall seat use green corduroy cush- 
ions, and in the parlor green velour, or some 
fabric combining green and some other color 
repeated in the furnishings of the room. Old- 
rose is pleasing with green, and will add warmth 
to the room. 








I am thinking of refitting my parlor, sitting 
and dining rooms somewhat, and would like 
your idea of color for walls and ceilings. The 
house faces south, and is on an inside lot. We 
use our parlor and sitting-room as one, :but 
there are sliding-doors between, portitre open- 
ing between sitting and dining rooms. The rug 
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in parlor is imitation oriental, green, black, and 
brown in colors; furniture is mahogany and 
black walnut; border under edge of rug is pale 
green. There is Japanese matting in sitting- 
room and parlor. Rug in sitting-room is of a 
drab and brown tone. Furniture — piano, 
mahogany; couch, upholstered similar to rug; 
bookease, red birch; writing-desk, oak. Dining- 
room has maroon border of wood, with rug of 
old carpets rewoven. Furniture is antique 
oak. All woodwork is pine, painted. Please 
state colors of woodwork for the various rooms. 
The south bedroom, second floor, needs paper- 
ing. Furniture is antique oak, carpet small 
pattern gray and red brussels. What color 
would you paint woodwork? It is terra-cotta 
now. J. L. RB. 


For the walls of your sitting-room and parlor 
we advise a burlap of the same shade as the 
green in the rugs, and for the dining-room a 
Morris paper in green and golden browns. The 
walls of the latter need no further decoration, 
and all pictures should be hung elsewhere. 
The portitres between sitting-room and parlor 
should be plain green. The portitres between 
sitting-room and dining-room could be treated 
in a more original manner. If well handled, 
a deep border in a conventionalized design in 
colors like the Morris paper would be extremely 
effective at the base of the portitre. The figure 
in the paper could be taken asa motive. But 
unless it were carried out with a true feeling 
for form and color, it would be wiser to hold to a 
plain surface. The floors need a stronger color 
than a pale green matting. If hardwood floors 
are out of the question, it would be best to stain 
them all mahogany color, and when it is pos- 
sible substitute real oriental rugs for the imita- 
tions. As your rooms all open into each other, 
they would gain in harmony if the woodwork 
were alike in the three rooms. You have such 
a variety of woods in your furniture that we 
cannot recommend any wood-stain. We incline 
to painting the woodwork green—rather dark 
and dull. The ceijing should refiect the color- 
ing of the paper, and should of course be plain. 
We say this with feeling, as many ‘‘reliable’’ 
decorators are trying to revive the stenciled 
and stueccoed ceilings. Interior decoration 
has developed amazingly in the past ten years 
along all lines, but in no branch more than in 
the treatment of walls and ceilings. Friezes 
have been almost wholly banished and ornate 
ceilings relegated to the past. 

For the bedroom with the gray and red 
brussels carpet several schemes suggest them- 
selves. It could be made very pretty and 
unique by painting the woodwork silver-gray 
and rubbing down with pumice-stone, and treat- 
ing the furniture in the same way. But the 
paper and all the appointments of the room 
would have to live up to the scheme. A soft 
gray paper with big red roses would be attract- 
‘ive; so, also, would an old-fashioned gray stripe 
with’ baskets of roses scattered over it. The 
ceiling should be a pale gray, and there should 
be ‘dainty swiss curtains on brass rods, with 
outer hangings of red and gray. 





Rookwood 
Pottery 


Grand Prize 
Paris 1900 


Rookwood Pottery 
was bought by 
European Muse- 
ums and collectors 
at Paris 
because of the 
originality and 
beauty of its 
many varieties. 
These qualities 
gained for it also 
the supreme dis- 
tinction of a 
Grand Prize. 


This mark 
is incised 
on each 
piece. The 
ware is for 
sale by a dealer in 
hevery large city. A 
book about it will be 
sent on application, 


Rookwood Pottery, 
Cincinnati. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: HIS LIFE WORK 


























With Letters and Reminiscences. By ArTHur Lawrence, with many 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
This is the authorized biography of the great composer. It was prepared 
under his personal supervision, and revised by him in proof. It contains many of 
his letters, and much intimate personal matter of great interest. 











ASK ANY BOOKSELLER TO SHOW IT TO YOU 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 


Publishers, Eldridge Court, Chicago 
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A CORNER AT THE COPPER KETTLE. 


HE feature of this particular corner is the massive old Mahogany Side Board, 6 feet 3 
inches in length, 3 feet 9 inches high, and 2 feet deep. Note the carved columns and 


claw feet. It is offered as a bargain at $95.00. 

There are many odd Colonial pieces of Mahogany—Chairs, Tables, and Sofas. Of the last 
named, two deserve especial mention. One, an old Empire of Mahogany, 7 feet long; one 
of those graceful, dignified pieces which bear the unmistakable charm of the past century. 
It is offered at $100.00. Another, a tiny Divan, 3 feet, 6 inches long, very old, solid Mahogany. 
This Divan is beautifully upholstered in blue-gray silk damask, with golden fleuer-de-lis. 
This is probably one of the choicest, most old-fashioned pieces offered for sale. Price, $45.00. 

In addition to the above are numerous Antiques and Colonial articles suitable for artistic, 
inexpensive Holiday Gifts, such as old Staffordshire Cups and Saucers, $1.00 each, and various 
other pieces of old China, reduced for the Holidays. A set of seven Chantilly Sprig Plates, 
$1.00 each. Six pieces old Mulberry China, tea set, $7.00. Old Lowestoft Tea Caddy, $7.00. 
Japanese Tea Cups with bronze saucers, $1.00 each. Old Blue and White Liverpool pitcher, 
$10.00. Pink Luster Tea Set, 10 pieces, $20.00. Old Staffordshire Blue and White Tea Set, 
$12.00, and six Pink Dessert Plates, $5.00. Historical Plates and Pitchers, fine collection, $8.00 
to $20.00. Willard (banjo) Clock, in running order, $25.00. Copper and Brass Fern Dishes, 
$3.00 to $12.00. Copper Kettles, ‘all sizes, $4.00 to $7.00. Russian Copper Loving Cups, $3.50. 
Pewter Tankards aa Basins, $4.00. Artistic Brass and Copper Lamps, with hand-wrought 
shades of the metal and opalescent glass of different colors, $25.00. Old Brass Candlesticks, 
$1.00 to $5.00 per pair. One pair Sheffield Plate, grape-vine design, 12 inches high, $15.00. An 
old Colonial (maple) Desk, $35.00. Warsaw Silver Candlesticks, 11 inches high, pair, $18.00. 

Old Prints, colored, in passe-partout frames, make very attractive, inexpensive Christmas 
gifts, $1.00 each. Many quaint subjects, old Colonial and Historical. Henry VIII and his 
Wives, the set, $6.00, being miniature copies of the old Holbein portraits. Some of the cele- 
brated beauties of the English Court, $1.50 each. A set that will interest musicians, Liszt, 
Beethoven, and others, $1.00 each. Paul Revere Ship and Iron Lanterns. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS wicuicin Avenve CHICAGO 


Catalogue and ‘Price List on request. Photographs (after correspondence) sent anywhere. 
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LEAK 


and are unsatis- | 
factory in many | 


THE CHENEY 


} PAD 


Heated in a moment on 

any kind of a ve, will 
retain the heat twice as long as any Rubber Hot 
Vater Bag. Itisa flat, soft, pliable pad, made 
of fine felt, stitched in ribs, the ribs filled with 
Granulated Soapstone. It conforms perfectly to 
chest, abdomen, elbow, shoulder, back, hip, 
and a special pad is made for neck and head use. 


It is de- 
signed for 
either wet 

or dry 
heat. 


No. 1 Body Pad, 7'4x8% in. 
No.2 ‘* e682 

No. 3 10'4x14 ‘* 

No. 4 Neck Pad, 34x18 ‘‘ 

At Drug and Dry Goods Stores, 
me your dealer’s name, and the 
and I will fill your order. Booklet F 


WILLIS SPECIALTY CoO., 
1503 Marquette Bidg., CHIC. 


sé “ss 





Home Billiard Tables 


WE make Billiard Tables for private home use a specialty. 

The table as illustrated above $85 with our guarantee 
that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for playing purposes. 
A similar size, $65.00. By means of the adjustable top which 
we supply, this table is readily converted into a handsome 
dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and 
we will mail book showing roo new ‘‘shots” on receipt of 20 
cents. Address 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLANDER Co. 
Dept. K, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 











The Nestor of Fast Passenger Service. 


The New York Central System the 
Nestor of fast passenger service in tl 
States. Away back in 1878 that road s run- 
ning “flyers.” The “White Mail” v put on 
in 1876, and ran between New York and Chi- 
cago in nearly as fast time asis now le be- 
tween these cities. This train, howev 
carry passengers, though there was, even at 
that time, a fast passenger service in operation 
over these roads. The train was called the 
“Lightning Express,” and made the trip from 
NewYork to Chicago in about twenty hours, 
The “White Mail,” as it was called, was the 
admiration of the whole country, F 
white mail cars made upthe mail trai 
farmers used to stop work when 
Indeed, there was a rumor to the fect that 
this train only hit in high places after 
this the New York and Chicago Li! d was 
put on. This was the first all-slee r train 
ever run, and some doubt as to patr se was 
indulged in by the officials, But this 
settled itself, The train paid from begin- 
ning, and it was soon followed by « r fast 
all-sleeper trains. But the other re have 
always waited on the Central, and w ve the 
comfortable train service throughou 
try to the enterprise and pluck of New 
York Central System.—*Drxie,” 


United 


lid not 


snow- 
ind the 


passed, 
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coun- 
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Goodform Closet Sel 


Saves Your Clothes 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL METHOD EVER INVENTED 
SAVES TIME, TEMPER, ROOM ann CLOTHES 


ADDS to the life of Clothing by keeping it in good condition and giving it that much 
sought for fresh-from-the-tailor appearance. 


SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES 











‘ wutting order and convenience 
ing or trebling its capacity. 


your joys by enabling you to find what you want at a glance, and 
without displacing a single garment other than the one desired. 


from the care and ye! of life by 
into the closet and doubl 


FAVORITE SKIRT HANGER 








WE HAVE SCORES OF LETTERS LIKE THE FOLLOWING: 


Boston, Mass. 

I have received the 
GoopFORM Set, and 
cannot better indicate to 
you my opinion ofitthan 
tosay tl hat I donot know 
how I was able for so 
many years to get along 
without it. Very truly, 

G. B. Baker 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Closet Set has arrived 
and has been installed. 
Iam much pleased with 
same. h rousers 
hangers especially are 
far superior to any 
have yet seen, and are 
more easily and quickly 
adjusted than others. 
John P. Morris, 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


e GOODFORM 
Set has been ad- 
and it pleases me 
ch. It is cer- 
most conven- 
ompact, orderl 
f keeping a ward- 
H. L. Cumming. 


Salt Lake City. 


robe. 


r GOODFORM Closet Set wasiduly received, adjusted and gives perfect satisfaction. 


and Ladies’ Set. 


AUTOMATIC 
TROUSERS HANGER 


THIS SHOWS MEN'S SET. 


THIS SHOWS LADIES’ SET 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We invite you to try a Goodform Closet Set on the basis of our standing 
offer to refund your money any time within Six Months if you 
are not satisfied with your purchase. 


SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


Ww ashingtoa. D.C., 

- H. Morsell. 
Albany: W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Alientown, Pa., Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis. 

Schlafer Hardware Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., 

Geo. Muse Clothing Co. 
Auburn, N. Y., 

Foster, Ross & Baucus. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 

Babcock’ Hardware Co. 
Boston, R. H. White & Co. 
eg Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 

Wm. Hengerer & Co. 

Browning, King & Co. 

Adam, Meldrum & Ander- 
son Co. 


If your dealer does not have them, remit to us. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Burlington, Ia., 
Salter & Lofquist. 
Butte, Mont., 
Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Chicago, Mandel Bros. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Schlessinger & Mayer. 


Cincinnati, Pickering Hdw. Co. 


Mabley & Carew Co. 
Cleveland, O., The May Co. 

Levy & Stearn. 
Columbus, O., 

Schoedinger, Fearn & Co. 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher. 
Detroit, ——— & Hunter. 
Erie, Pa., 
Fort oho Ind., 

-S. atterson. 
Indianapolis, Paul H. Kraus. 


Write for terms. 


has. S. Marks & Co. 


Hartford, Conn., 
rown, Thomson & Co. 
— City, Wood & Menagh 
wrence, Kan., 

w. <"~ wae 
Lincoln, Neb 

Herpolsheimer & Co. 
Madison, Wis., 

Sumner & Morris. 
Milwaukee, Gimbel Bros, 
Montreal, R. & W. Kerr. 
Newark, N.J.,L.S. Plaut & Co. 
N.Y. City, John Wanamaker. 

Brill Bros., 279 Broadway. 

Hamilton's, 23d & 6th Ave. 
Omaha, Hayden Bros. 
Patterson, N. J., 

Quackenbush & Co. 
Philadelphia, John Wanamaker 


LADIES’ SET 


Ladies’ Set: 
12 Skirt Hangers, 


12 Garment Yokes, 
2 Shelf Bars, 1lloop. 


Gents’ Sel: 


6 Trouser Hangers, 
12 Garment Yokes, 
2 Shelf Bars, 1 loop. 


$3.00 per Sct 


Two in one package 


Trousers Set (Six 
hangers and 1 loop) 


All Express Prepaid 


Sample Trousers 
Hanger mailed, 30¢ 


A friend who saw mine sent his order to you for a Gentlemen's 
Your goods are certainly all that you claim for them; one of the most useful and convenient devices ever placed upon the market. 


Geo. P. Holman. 


Pittsburg, Phelan's. 

Aufhammer & Evans. 
Providence, Boston Store, 
Rochester, N. 

Sibley- “Lindsay & Curr. 
Rutland, Vt., L. G. Kingsley. 
Salt Lake City, Walker Bros, 
Sandusky, O., 

Harris and Schumacher, 
San Francisco, 

Palace Hardware Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

“Curtin: Clarke Hdw. Co. 
St. Louis, Werner Bros. 
Topeka, Kan., 

Kitchell and Marburg. 
Trenton, N. J., R. A. Donnelly. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Jas. R. Miller. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Chicago Form Co., Dept.22124 La Salle St., Chicago 





Handsomely 1 Nickelplated. 





A Suitable Present for Lady or Gentleman. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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AND DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


WALL PAPERS & 
Novelties 


We solicit decorative work, and will send our repre- 
sentative anywhere to make suggestions and estimates. 


When only wall cowerings are needed, we plan the 
scheme through correspondence and send samples. 


Ww. P. NELSON COMPANY 
199 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our vooklet, ENVIRONMENTS, mailed free upon request to parties who 
contemplate decorating. 


a bee ATAl bart Pa <S 














HOLIDAY VauEsTsols 


On our fourth floor we carry an excellently chosen stock of 
DECORATIVE WARES 
AND FABRICS 


including many desirable eastern stuffs 
and wares. In the assortment there are 
rare and odd pieces of furniture, modern 
and antique rugs, tabourettes, lanterns, 
steins, and an entirely new line of repro- 
ductions of Russian brass household 
utensils and church ornaments. We 
invite correspondence. 

The cadelabrum illustrated on the 
left is a reproduction of Russian brass, 
and costs $5.75. Many other desirable 
pieces at from 25c to $25.00. 

Lantern F1345 costs $1.50; F 1343, 
$3.00; other lanterns at from g5c to 
$8. 50. 


State and 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & LO. Be 
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SENSIBLE 
H OLIDAY GIFTS 


itch serving table of 
Oak, 48 inches long, 
a deep, one large 
with old Dutch wooden 
Thi s table will give an 
lignity and refinement 
ost beautifully furnished 
( Price, $18.00. 
luction of an old 
air, with leather seat, 
“h 9 dining room or 
aA ae chair to sit in. 
YO 


proc 


r 


Furniture is hand-made, 
Oak, honestly built and 
The designs are pure 
nple—such as you will 
i to have in your home. 
Designs andfestimates special furniture will be sent on request. 


W. F. HALSTRICK 17 E. Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy your Chairs and abies direct from our factory 
No retailer’s p ‘ And you have the best at first cost. 
Exclusive desig Not found in stores. On approval, 
freight paid. Re ed at our expense if not satisfactory. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CoO. 31 8. pV TAND BAeIDS, MICH. 











AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
8 Beautiful, Healthy $ 


HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them. 
The three hardy Palms shown here 
are the pick of scores in our green- 
houses. the largest in the West. :: : 
NTIA, shown to the left 
EATANIA. shown in center 
ARECA, shown to right 
Sent on receipt of price anywhere in 
the U. S. in pots carefully packed. 
Height of each above pots 14 to 16 in. 
We assure you that — will _—_ 
absolute satisfaction. : 


—_ THE GEO. WITTBOLD Co. 


= 


~ 1657-59 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 








CHANGE IN RATES 
On account of the constant]; reasing circulation of THE House BEAUTIFUL, and its 
consequent increased value as an rtising medium, the following advertising rates will go 
into effect with the January issu 
Inside Front Cover, Inside Back Cover, and Back Cover, 
$75.00; One-half Page, $45.00; One-quarter Page, $25.00; Full 
Page in Correspondence Department, $50.00; One-half Page 
in Correspondence Department, $25.00; One-quarter Page in 
Correspondence Department, $15.00; Regular Full Page, $40.00 
Contracts received before January t will be taken at the. present rate, $30.00 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 














and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


— 


HEN you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “ sleep sound 

o’nights,” you should deposit your valuables 

in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 

Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 
Secretary and Manager 
Telephone 1814 Harrison 











The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 
Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
's easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
we Ave, CINCINNATI. 304 Main St. 
_#& 28 N. Fourth St.. StT..Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 

4 E. Lombard $8t, San Francisco, 117 & 119 Market St. 





Polygon 
Conductor 
Pipes 

Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe.. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. B, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 4 


Over new road recently built from Tar 2 va, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs-in 
connection wit! the Central’s rn line from ey through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dut , Indeper Vaterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


** Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car 
“The Limited sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 
nm, daily, principal intermediate stops, 


“Th if Express” sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 


dining Car. 


Omaha» Minneapolis ® St. Paul . 
SHORT LINE 


Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
ye St. Le R. R, from Fort Dodge. 
train w ith ‘through sleeping car, 
ith buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 








A. H. HANSON, G. P.A,, 1.C. R.R. 


“Pictures and Notes 
En Route” 


Is an illustr 


Chicag¢ 
Send for a free copy. 




















MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."’ 





aad TH line running directly by.and within full view of Niagara Falls, 
» pping its day-trains five minutes at Falls View to permit its 
«The antes c enjoy : view Aas” gy catara@ from an clevated point, an 
advantage affor y no other line 

Pan-American All Michigan Central trains arrive at and ‘depart from the Grand Central 
Kd Station, New York; the only railroad depot in the city, and located in the 
Route heart of hotel and entertainment section, from which all es of the 
city and suburbs are easily accessible. 


O. W. RUGGLES L. D. HEUSNER W.H. UNDERWOOD 
Gene zer and Genera! Western General Eastern 
I nt Passenger Agent Passenger Agent 


FROM iICAGO CHICAGO BUFFALO 





Detroit, Chicago, 
and the West to 
Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, and 

the East. 
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—6 WS 4. Sloane 


We are showing a collection of exceedingly handsome 
INDIAN TIGER FUR RUGS LEOPARD AND 
POLAR BEAR BLACK BEAR 


All selected skins, with finely mounted heads. 














OUR STOCK OF 


“ORIENTAL RUGS™ 


Is so extensive and comprehensive at all seasons of 
the year, that we can meet the most exacting require- 
ments of purchasers as to texture, size, quality, and cost. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








Broadway and Dineteenth St., Dew York City 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1901 








House For A BACHELOR Gir. (See A House r’s House Plan.) Frontispiece 
From a W Drawing by CHARLES SCHNEIDER 
A WasuincTon Hous: K. 59 
h Eight lilustrations 
OLp CaBINETS p Rosert Brown 64 
th Seven Iliustrations 
A Master BviLDE! HELEN CAMPBELL 70 
Asout CHIMNEYS W. Henry Winstow 73 
tth Ten Sliustrations 
DecorATED LEATHER Cuartotre Morritr 80 


Vith Six Illustrations 


Tue Rescue or AN OLD Hous: Lee Porter 86 
Vith Four Illustrations 


BRASS AND CopPpER FRoM OLD Russia - : ; FRANCES Roperts 89 
ith Five Iliustrations 


A Housexkeerer’s House Pran—VII Nina C. Kinney 94 


hk Three Illustrations 


Tue Cuicaco Arts AND CRAFTS SOCIETY ao Mary ADAMS 96 
t Eight Illustrations 


CorRRESPONDENCE 102 





The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
Hovusz Beavutirut. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-d-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert 8. Stone & Co.” 
When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 
The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 
Advertising rates to be had on application. 
Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
tage. 
~. Title pages and indexes for Vol. VII are to be had on application. 
The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies of the first few num- 
bers is limited. Until further notice, subscriptions may begin with May, 1899. 
No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Vol. II are out of print; Nos. 4, 5, 6, Vol. II are to be had at 25c each. 
Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are out of print. Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, are out of print. 
The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 
Bound, Vol. VI, $1.00; Vol. VII, $1.50. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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FOR DINING 

€ Sopestos Fad meizs.... 

HIS Pad is made of two layers of 
specially prepared Asbestos inter- 
lined with strong sheeting to hold same 
securely together, making it durable and 
practical. The outside covering is made 


of double faced Cotton Plush to make it 
soft and noiseless. 


It is of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses. No other pad is necessary, its use 
preventing moisture or hot dishes from 
injuring the most highly polished table. 





When ordering, give the shape of Table, round, square or oblong. Measure the 
top surface, width and length, as correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, 
and does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, and number wanted, 
as the Pads for extended Tables are made in two halves and the leaves or fillings 
added for any length desired. 


All Pads and Leaves made to fold, easily handled, and can be conveniently 
laid away when not in use. Descriptive circular and prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY ©  catcaco, tiimors 




















COLBY’S Reuustez Fornrrvre 


~~ 
»* 





Colonial antiques are very expensive—our reproductions are taken from rare patterns and 
cost from % to & as much as the worn-out originals. 


BUY OF THE MAKER 





Dae DOIOE «00000 0200s c0ra0e Cae 09 to Sees. +4 ns eevncsseycssenessobicd $ ry 50 to Coes. +4 
Book-Cases ... icenebahe 50 to BROS TBE, 000 cccscccscccccccece 6.00 to 

Colonial Sofas - akcaainn 98:00 to 300.00 Writing Desks ................. 1. 50 to 188. 00 
ES 1.50to 75.00 Library Tables................. 6.75 to 250.00 


JOHN A. COLBY & SONS, stone*ise'to iss WABASH AVE. 
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S's Antique hop. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Coming from us has the right “feeling.” 
None but the best Antiques and most 
worthy Reproductions are offered by us 














en 


S“THINGS COLONIAL”S 


Our Booklet, may help those interested 
in furnishing a home, a room, or in the 
purchase of a single piece of furniture 








W.K. COWAN @ COMPANY 


203-207 Michigan Avenue, Fine Arts Building, 3 3 3 Chicago 














CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
connection with the Central’s western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


“é ond ** Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoki 
The Limited” c2ssc3"e. sree obcining chair car dining car 


té »» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 
The Express soering heme free reclining chair car, 


Omalia =° Minneapolis * St. Paul ase 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
‘ s & St. Louis R. R. from Fort Dodge. 

t train with through sleeping car, 

train with buffet-parlor car. 


SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 





A. H. HANSON, G, P.A.,, 1.C. RR. 
CHICAGO. 


— 


‘Pictures and Notes 
En Route” =% 


Is an illustrated booklet describing the = 
Chicago-Omaha route. : 
Send for a free copy. 
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The New Method 


of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally — the 
labor less than half. Baking is also truer and easier by our 
system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air. 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood or 

gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. In this way the 

Favorite pays for itself in saving. It heats water for the entire 

house rapidly or slowly. Women become fascinated with the 

Favorite, because of the marvelous control they gain over héat. 

The old time drudgery of cooking is made a pleasurable duty. 
Our handsome illustrated booklet (free) explains why Favorite 
Steel Plate Ranges are superior and why they are cheaper to own. 

Address Department 


The Favorite Stove G Range Co., PIQUA, O., U.S. A. 


Made in a plant that covers ten acres—the most complete of its kind in the world, 


\——s 


te. 
ta 
q 


_— ——_$_$———— 
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ALABASTRO CASTS 


50c and upwards, prepaid. 





Artistic Cozy Corners and Dens 


Are not so much a matter of money as of good taste in the 
selection and arrangement of the decorations. The above 
pictures show but a few of scores of artistic pieces intended 
for Cozy Corners, Dens, Halls, Oriental Rooms, Libraries and 
rooms in homes generally. Being made of Papier Maché they 
- not qaty light in ee gr and poeetnty indestructible 
yut much more beautiful in finish than plaster or iron 
which chips and breaks. A tack will hold’ them in place, | Send for Illustrated Catalogue - Soomapeai Ala- 

A 806, is 32 x 80 inches, finish antique 00 baster Finish Reproductions o 

rMOF or bright iron. by express prepaid, $5. ANCIENT AND MODERN BUSTS, STATUES, 
Oriental Heads 52, 853, 854 and 856 are life size, in $2.00 BAS-RELIEFS, AND 


} A ; ; 
Bend for ‘+Artistic piasaien* ore, weight six 8. pre ee. =’ dealer will REXFORD, BELLAMY & co. 


not supply you, remit direct to us. Reforer-e, First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


Nationa! Papier Mache Works, 393 E Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. | 55 Dearborn Street, - ~ - - CHICAGO 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 














HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘ 


‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 


three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 


to numerous correspondents. 
gether with mention of their specialties 


It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 


thing received, or to stop publication of 
or cessation should not be construed as 


any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 





ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


E. S. HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CHURCH & JOBSON 


Architects, 1233-35 Marquette Building, Chicago 


elephone 
Central 1747. 


FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Cl 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxfo 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 


K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey 
Chicago. 
jos. C. LLEWELLYN 
Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969 
PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 
Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chicago. Normand S. 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 
PEABODY & BEAULEY 


Architects, 1649 to 5: Monadnock Building, Chicago 
omes. 


Modern 


GEORGE F. SCHUBERTH 
Architect, 568 Sheffield Avenue, cor. Lincoln Avenue, 
Telephone Lake View- 120. 

ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, ( 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 

HENRY W. TOMLINSON 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street 
Telephone Harrison-783 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
Landscape Architect and Engineer, 710 Sykes Block, 254-6 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
and Private Grounds. Correspondence solicited. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
F. M. ANDREWS. 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Moderr 
and business blocks. 


ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
W.K.COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “The Antique Shop.” 
JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 


more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, II. 


CARPET SWEEPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CoO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.”’ 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 
CRETE WORK 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


AMERICAN STEEL ROOFING CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 


BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


FIRE PROOFING. 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 


York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO.,'47 Jackson 
3oulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 


199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
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PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 

roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 

BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Taylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 


METAL LATH. 
CANONSBURG IRON & STEEL CO., 421 
Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
METAL TILES. 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


199 Wabash 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CERAMICS 


Helen M. Topping 
Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 


Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. Suggestions and estimates on application 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Bldg., - CHICAGO 











THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Avenue and Adams Street 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETC. 


OPEN DAILY, 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Art School open continuously. For information 
apply to N. H. CARPENTER, Sec’y. 





OVING PICTURE MACHI 
LANT NS Ww 


HARBACH &€0., 809 


NES AND FILM 
ANTED oh? fichine 


809 Filbert St., Phila.. Pa, 

















New Style of Design Called 


ART NOUVEAU 


A Treatise on this style of design, 
which attracted so much attention 
at the Paris Exposition, is to be 
found in a new book entitled 


FURNITURE 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


Containing 4o plates, giving from 
300 to 400 designs. Circulars on 
request. 


Furniture of Our Forefathers 


A book on Furniture soon to be published 
complete in eight parts, at $2.00 each. 

Three different editions, at $16.00, $60.00 
and $200.00. Write for prospectus. 


G. BROES VAN DORT, 704, 218 La Salle st. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE 
FURNITURE 


Sketches and Estimates for special design 
in Furniture made and submitted. Made-to- 
order furniture at less than factory prices. 
Have you an idea of some particular piece that 
you wish? Send the particulars and such de- 
tails as youcan. We design and build just what 


you want. We invite your correspondence. 


W. F. HALSTRICK 


17 E. VAN BUREN S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





JAPAN ESE ART NOVELTIES 


rted direct from J apes, by Henry Agden, 


impo: 
13 East 16th Street, New Yor Embroideries, 
Robes, Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet 
Pictures, Wall Papers, Grass Cloth, Bronzes. 








As many of the back numbers of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THE House BEAUTIFUL and “ Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. 











When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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PICKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 











Burlington 
Route 

















HE comfortable and resting way of going there from Chicago or 

‘ St. Louis is by way of Denver, the Rio Grande Railways and Salt 
Lake City, for the reason that aside from the numerous points of 

interest passed and the grandeur of the Colorado mountain scenery, which is 
unequaled in this country or Europe, the route through Colorado is singularly 
free from storms, landslides and cloudbursts. We run a luxurious sleeping 
car of the modern pattern ugh from Chicago to the coast by this way. 


ANOTHER THING. Our once-a-week personally conducted excur- 
sions go the same way from Chicago and St. Louis, Wednesdays. These 
parties travel in Pullman tourist cars, which are very comfortable, exquisitely 
clean and less expensive than the standard Pullman sleeper. 





Let me send you maps, time tabi. t rates; and if you like, enclose six cents in postage 
for our book on ornia. Iti utiful work, of literary excellence and profusely illus- 
trated. We have another beautifu ‘lustrated book about Colorado. It will be sent for an 
additional six cents. 














P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO, 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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